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Ror INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, March 21, at 5 o'clock, Prof. W. boy DALBY, M.A. 
B.Sc. M.Inst.cC.E., FIRST of TWO LECTURES 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss Lucy "ROBINSON, M. A. (ate Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, a of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, {Fs 





Yearly Subscription; free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





Problems.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

a March 23, at 5 o'clock, THOMAS G. JACKSON, Esq., 
R. F.8.A., FIRST ot Two LE CTURES on ‘ The Reasonableness 
of Architecture.’ Half-a- 

Subscription to all Gomes in im the Season, Two Guineas. 


Reza 5 SOCIETY of PAINTER- ETOHERS and 
VERS, 5A, Pall Mall East, 8.W.—23rd ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION, including ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS by Sir F. SEYMOUR 

HADEN, P.R.E. Open 10 to6. Admission ls. HAROLD CHILD, See. 


BACH & ; 
EXHIBITION of OIL PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and 
LITHOGRAPHS by FANTIN-LATOUR. 
NOW OPEN. 168, NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 4,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and oo 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guin 


gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one yote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 pai 
MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
oan 0} ed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
ony ts benefits upon payment of Five Shillings a or Three 
neas for life, abhi ede that eo] or she is a om gl in the sale of 
o thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration int the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 2 and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 





The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1807, 1901, and a aed garam commemorates the 
advan’ s the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 


| Bao tage 
lajesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendo: 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20!., and was ay subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than sing years 

blisher of the Atheneum. took an active an ing part 

bench ne genre the whole period of the aeeeton for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch peer of this Institution. 

The ‘‘ Horace rshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 

orace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firni have primary 
right of election to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 
lege oe until 1904, the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the coe benefit arising from the interest on this i 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 











The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, April 26. 
The work is ee Coal that a Student may advantageously begin 
his Medical Curriculu 
The BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP = ——— ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be AWARDED in OCTOB! 
Full ee may be obtained py either of the undersigned. 
SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F. , Dean of the Faculty. 
WALTER W. SETON, Ma Acting Secretary. 
S 7: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(University of London ) 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 26. 
The Hospital occupies one of the meres sites in London, and contains 
602 Beds, of which 540 are in constant 
Entrance and ae beep pegs and "Prizes (Twenty-six in number), 
of the value of more than 500/., are offered for competition each year. 
BA of Sixty Resident and other Appointments are open to 
A Students’ "lub forms part of the Medical School Buildings; and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached in forty minutes from the Hospita! 
A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the 
undersigned. . H. FISHER, B.8c.Lond., Dean. 
‘HE UNIVERSITIES of MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, and LEEDS. 
The NEXT MATRICULATION ogg ste will COMMENCE 
on WEDNESDAY, my! 5, 1905, and will be held simultaneously at the 
Three Universities and in Schools approved by the Joint Matriculation 


joard. 
The Fee is due on or before June 
Information as to Beholarships. ‘awarded on the results of this 
Examination, and on other matters, ee be fas ae the under- 
sign 


retary to the 7 int Matriculation Board. 


Secre 
Owens College, Manchester. 
gry ats of LONDON. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites Eo ee for AN or 
of a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the 
BRANCH of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. The Offices 6 pointed 
will be required to assist the Executive Officer in the Work relating to 
Higher Education, especially in connexion with Secondary Education, 
&e) ae and the Training of Teachers. Candidates must have had 
a University or other equivalent training, and must have had experi- 
ence in connexion with Secondary Schoo and in Educational Adminis- 
tration. The Salary attached to the position is 400/. per annum, rising 
by annual increments of 25. to 600/. per annum. 
The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of the O| lice, and will in other respects subject to the usual 











from ‘Te87 to 

The “ ad neg Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and gra 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, Mee was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who died May 12 

The “‘ Hospital Pensions” AK, of an annual contribution of 851., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles ap pes and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201. for One Year to a Man and 165i. for 
Gne Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





YHE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


PROVIDENT 





on young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Feet 
uineas (or its tapoe areres by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
pe in Lede following advan 8 — 
reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
exis 
SECON as feapeage in old nae 
THIRD. Medical ad by ict 
FO Cottage “ie the Country ( ‘Abbots "Langley. Hertford- 
anys for m be! en produce, medical 





~~ Me rs, wit! 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for AF... ses use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
eon 
8I XTH he contribution tc towards eygooy pega _ it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these nol nly, but also 
for their wives - widows ai and young childre: 
EIG) ie payment of the sabecriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 
,.ror farther information apply to the Secretary, Mz. Gzoncz Larner, 
, Paternoster Row. E.C. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL 
NAVAL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and other 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 27 and eye | Days. Public School Life 
and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army Examina- 
‘tions.— Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. EB. Rusiz, D.D. 


F L o FF & 
WOODLANDS | PREPARATORY | SCHOOL. 

















Rev. HENRY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Canta) 
DUOATION. 
d or desiring formation pares to 
“i CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS GIRLS 0} 
RS in England 0; 


Abroad 
are invited to call sae or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. BITAS, THRING & CO., 
me for more than thinty ——- have been closely in’ touch with the 
wp yy an I tees ti Se. Thins, Nook ow 
free of charge, is given by Mr. ng, vm A e late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 





to the eee . service, particulars of which are 
contained in the Form of Applica! 

Applications should be made on the official Form, to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the London County Council, at the ‘County Hall, Spring 
Gardens. 8.W., orat the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
The applications must be sent in not later than 10 a.m, on SATURDAY, 
March 18, 1905, addressed to the ucation Offices as above, and 
prs nt by copies of not more than three recent Testimonials. 

nvassing, either ot or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for Se gS 
GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W., February 23, 1905 


RAMMAR SCHOOL of RING EDWARD VI. 
at STOURBRIDG 
HEAD MAST : R. 

There will be a VACANCY in the HEAD) MASTERSHIP of this 
SCHOOL after JULY 31, 1905. The Gentleman appointed must be a 
Graduate of one of the principal Universities of the United Kingdom. 
A knowledge of a nguages, Chemistry, and Natural Science is 
considered desira! 








FRANCE.—The ATHENAUM cap’ be 
obtained at the following ——- Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRE, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


G ENTLEMAN, with several years’ experience of 
PUBLISRING in all its Branches, seeks POSITION of TRUST 

in established 

Clement’s Inn, W.C. 


A DVERTISER, who has been in the service of a 
well-known Literary Man for nineteen years, is anxious to obtain 
@ post as an AS SISTANT in a LIBRARY or BOOKSELLER’S SHOP. 
Can be highly recommended. Age 30.—Box 982, Atheneum Press, 18, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


and at the 





Firm.—A. B., care of Hopton & Co., Solicitors, 5 and 6, 








MAN- METAL and REPOUSSE WORKER, 
Medalist. fourteen years’ practical experience—seeks SITUA- 
TION as TEACHER or otherwise.—Apply Br 


ILVERSMITH, 10, Arthur 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. sells 





ENTLEMAN, 46, expert Photographer, with 

wide knowledge of Fine Arts and cultivated taste, requires 

POSITION with FINE-ART PUBLISHER, or other suitable post.—M. 
NerHERDALE, Glendinning Avenue, Weymouth. 


[APY PROOF READER, of some experience, 


wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personal] 
or by letter, J. E. F., Atheneeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, BC. 5 


RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
non-resident Secretary ship. sics, ach. German, 
Special Sw Mythology and Literature. Varied yan 
iss Secsy, 53, Talbot Road, W. 











| ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ——— and elsewhere on 
Testimonials.—A. 
cery Lane, EC . 





, Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, An 3 Buildings, 





YRAINING PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING.—. \pply Miss Pernenpripce (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos), 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, 


Ton -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
= (Classical bed _Sonleeen Higher Local ; 
=. Aczncy, 10, Duke ‘Street, Adelphi, W. o. —_ 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 

ington), 9d. . per 1,000. nee paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapha: 


HORTHAND 


for 








R...4 








and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 9d. Bd 1,000. 
Legal and General Copying Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed.— 
ie N. a Rostnson, 8 estover Road, Wandeworth Common, 
ndon, 8. W. 





The pracianm smal by Stipend, fog Fees, &c., at 
present to about 6001. per annum, with 
There are six Assistant Masters, paid by the Governors. 
Personal eneens of the Governors will be considered a 
disqualificatio 
vcapBlieations, in ‘in Reta with Twelve Copies of Testimonials, to be 
vis, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, on or 
before MAY 20, 1905. 


LDHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


The em tah a invite Pe ge age for the et of UNDER 
SECRETARY, Salary 2007. year. Applicants must be 
thoroughly acquaimeed with the requirements of various Classes = 
Schools. Applications to be made ona Form which may be obtained 
from me, the —— Canvassing will be held to be a disqualifica- 
tion for appointmen RENNIE, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Gnion Street West, Oldham. 
March 15, 1905. 











A RT EDITOR requires ASSISTANT with some 
experience in Commissioning Drawings and Making-up.—P., 
care of Peter Harper, 29, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


Hormway TUTORSHIP desired by OXFORD 
CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. Has travelled Abroad. Good Testi 
monials.—Apply Box 987, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E. C. 


ASS§ ISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

ad great experience as Rditor and Leader Writer. Special knowledge 
oF Far East, ~Adarese Box 963, Athenzum Press, 13, Soom’ ’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. 


Aorist et desires post as LITERARY 
ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Classical 
Honours Man.—Addre H. . a 962, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, aan Lane, E. 

















[YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Reduction for quantity.—Miss Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, 
Surbiton, 8.W. 


YYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS, SERMONS, &c., TYPE-WRITTEN with 
promptness and accuracy at 7d. per] 000 words. Specimens and Testi- 
monials on application.— Miss ‘AcpERson, 56, Boroughgate, Appleby, 
Westmorland. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., PLAYS, &c., promptly 
and carefully TYPED. Black-and-White ml 
terms.—Miss Green, Elgin Lodge, Chadwell Heath. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ — Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., d juplicated. Usual terms. we. 
Established twelve years.—Sixzs & Sixes, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Address : 13, Wolverton G h.) 


Y PE-WRITER. — AUTHORS’ PLAYS, MSS., 

&c., of every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from 

Dictation quickly and wr y.—Miss EB. M. Tican, 5, Maitland Park 
Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
ge ie REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately we romptly, 
9d. per 1,000 words. References et well-known Writers.— 
Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, Harro 


YPE-WRITING. — MSS., PLAYS, REVIEWS 
a or Scientific), or yn Bes kind of t TABULATED, WORK 


Bivelient LE —M. Girton, 26, Victoria street, Paignton, Devon. 























ervase, 
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HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879, 


interests of Authors ea; 
ate garranged. MSS. placed nf Publishers. a and Testi. 
monials on application = a: A. M. Buzoues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


ME. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 











msed Valuer to the B 
=~. ‘and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 

Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
-—-] = under Mr. Larner’s personal —,, —28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 


C.: MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations ae 
of Terms on application 


Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &¢. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 








ATHEN ZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds ot BOOK, NEWS, and 
Paktopica. PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 





OOKS.—AIl out-of-print and rare Books on any 
subject ———s The most expert Bookfinder extant. Please 
state wants and ask for og I make a special feature of ex- 
Specks Lise eet saleable Kooks for others selected from my various Lists. 
2.000 Books I particularly want post free —Epw. Baker's 

Great reat Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





LEIGHTON’S 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 


Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Llustrations, price 2s JUST ISSUED. 


Parts I.—VII. containing oe with 1050 I i in Facsimil 
ce 173. the 7 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, - Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, | Thackeray, Lever, Ainswerth ; Books ius. 
trated by G. and R. Cr Phiz, Leech, &¢. The 
tt and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent ‘oo free on application. Beoks Bought.— 
ALTER T. Spencer, 27, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











Catalogues, 
PICKERING & CHATTO’S CATALOGUES, 


CATALOGUE of TRACTS and PAMPHLETS, 
ehiefiy Historical and preegunenien. pp 8vo, with Descriptions 
and Selling Prices of 3.000 3 and Pamphlets. including 
Items on Africa—A merica— jp ~ ‘ie Astrology—BHedfordshire 
— Berkshire — Ruckinghamshire — Cambridgeshire — Civil War— 
Charles I. and II.—Channel Islands—Cheshire—Commonwealth— 
Cornwall— Oliver Crom well—Cumberland—Derbyshire— Devonshire 
-—Dorsetshire—Durham— Economics and Trade— Queen Elizabeth— 
&ssex— Flanders—France—George I. and II. —Germany—Glouces- 
tershire — Hampshire — Herefordshire — Hertfordshire — Holland— 
Ireland—James [. and II.—Jesuits—Jews—Kent—Lancashire—Law 
—Leicestershire—Lincolnshire—London ~ Middlesex — Monmonth- 
shire — Apa 7 — Northamptonshire — N »orthumberland—Notting- 

‘opery — Popish Plot — Pretender (the 

ah Old) — Printing — Pryone — Quakers — Rutlandshire — 

Prince Rupert — Scotiand — Shropshire — Somersetshire — Spain— 

Sponish Armada—Staffordshire—Suffolk—Surrey—Sweden— Wales 

—Warwickshire—Westmorland— William III.—Wiltshire—Worces- 

tershire—Yorkshire. Paper cover, post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
noted Ribliographically and Biographically, including First or 
Early Editions of the Writings of practically every English Author 
from Chaucer to R. L. Stevenson. 4 8vo, with Descriptions 
and Selling Prices of nearly 4 000 Rare Books, half-c'oth, post free, 
3s 6d. This C has been on all sides to be the 

most interesting Bookseller's Catalogue on the subject ever issued. 


CATALOGUE of SPORTS, PASTIMES, ARTS, 
SCIENCES. 22? pp. 8vo, with Descriptions and Selling Prices of 
nearly 2,000 Old or Rare Books upon almost every Branch of Sport, 
Science, or Art, paper cover, post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
be pp. 8vo, with Descriptions and Selling Prices of about 900 Old 
re Kooks, including Works on Africa, America. Australasia— 
First Editions of Rooks Illustrated by Rando!ph Caldecott, George 
and Robert Cruikshank. Richard Doyle, Harry Furniss, James 
Gilray, Ernest Griset, John Leech, Hablot B.. Browne (Phiz), 
Henry Alken, Thomas Rowlandson, and erous Rare Works 
with Coloured Plates—an interesting Collection of Old Curiosa, 
Erotica, Faceti#, Old Romances, Chap Books, and Children’s Books 
—numerous Topographical Works relating to most of the Counties 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—fine Illuminated Manu- 
Tn with Miniatures—a valuable Assemblage of Early Typo- 
hical Specimens. including many Rare Editiones oy and 
yaples of the Early Printers. Paper cover, post free, ls. 


CATALOGUE, of NEW PURCHASES. Books on 


a fine Coll of S and Flaborately 
Gitt-Teoled ‘Old Hook bindings. and several very Sonusifal Ancient 














IlNtuminated Manuscripts. 8 pp. 8vo. containing Descriptions, 
with Selling Prices, A 4.000 Valuable Books, Illustrated | with 9 
Coloured and 198 R of ipts and Old E » 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at fr me 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. | II. RELIGION. pil: HI 
TORY. IV. POETRY. DRA MUSIC. 

GROORAPHY. VIL MILITARY, VILL FICTION. IX. GENBRAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & 00. a, Soho Square, London, W. 


Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will —— “yl AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C ,on MONDAY, March 20, at 1 o’ clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of EXGRA VINGS, mostly in the Portfolio, comprising 
Naval and Military Subjects by Fittler, Lerpiniere, P. C. not, J. 
Burnet, A. Cardon, and others—Fancy Subjects of the Evgileh | School. 
including Hesitation, by and after W. Ward, Proof in Brown; Girl 
Shelling Peas, and Girl Nutting, by P. W. Tompkins, after W. R. "Bigg, 
Proofs with Untrimmed Margins—others by K. Farlom, T. Burke, 3, 
Young, &c., some printed in Colours—Mezzotint and other Portraits by 
3 R. Smith, J. MeArdell, V. Green. J. Faber, Nanteuil, Edelinck, R. 
Morghen, and others; including Lady Chariotte Duncombe, by C. 
Wilkin, after J. Hoppner, Proof before Letters, in Bistre ; Mrs. 
Abington as Roxalana, by J. K. Sherwin, after Sir J. Reynolds. &c.— 
Caricatures of ae and other Subjects— English and Foreign Views, 
several in Colours, 


May ~ viewed. Catalogues may be bad. 





Valuable Books and Illuminated and other Manuscripts, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ill SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street. ‘Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 21, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTs, 
comprising a large number of Manuscripts, Illuminated, Devotional’ 
Historical, and Theological- many important and interesting Autograph 
Manuscripts and Letters of eminent Ancient and Modern Writers— 
First Editions of Elizabethan Writers—Shakespeareana, including the 
Poems of 1640— = Folios, ays interesting bon relating thereto— 
Hore on Vellum—! enc ot 
Rasilikon Doron, ee Louys Servin—Mare Bibtes, ‘eluding Coverdale’s 
1535, and other Early Editions. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








REMAINDER’ BOOK 


G LAISHER’S 
CATALOGUE. 


FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 
Comprising all most Recent Purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—A GENTLEMAN has a 
number of RARE BOOKS FOR SALE, including Gregory's 
Decretalia, Coburger, 1482—Dolce’s Transformationi, 1553—Las Casas’ 
‘Tratado Comprobatorio, 1553—Calvin’s In librum Psalmorum Com- 
mentarius, 1557—Herrera’s Edition of Garcilasso de la Vega, 1580— 
Fulke’s Defense and Confession, 1583—Sidney and Golding : De Mornay, 
1587—Speght’s Chaucer, 1598 and 1602 Fditions—Daniel’s Vision of the 
t hg Goddesses, 1623—Thomas Nabbes’ The Br _, 1640—Ogilby’s 
mer, 2 vols. 1669—Dryden & Lee, Guise (with 
Music), 1683—Charles |)avenant’s Circe, 1685—Aphra Benn’ 's Miscellany, 
685—De Hondt's Dutch Edition of Dampier, 1698-1704—The German 
bs English Prayer-book, printed by Crooke in Dublin, 1710—The 
Tatler, 4 vols. 8vo, 1710-11—Woodes Rogers’ Cruising Voyage, 1718 
The Baskerville Milton. 1758—Walpole’s Works, 5 vols. 1798— 
Wordsworth, White Doe, 1815-— Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend (Monthly 
Parts), 1864-5—Curzon’s Persia, 1892—Underdowne’s Heliodorus, 1895 
—Ricci’s Correggio (Japanese Vellum), 1896.—Kindly address offers 
Arnen cM, Claremont, Shaldon, Teignmouth. 








ANTED, BOOKS on CALLIGRAPHY, 
ALPHABETS, PALZOGRAPHY; also Facsimile or Photo- 
gravure Reproductions of Books of Hours, Missals, Psalters, &c , 
oe for their artistic beauty, with Catalogues containing any such 
tems. 
Report, with best wi Pelee, toc. L. Ricxerrs, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A 





A BUNDEL CHROMOS. 
nares number in Stock ; many rare ones. 
for this Month’s Printed List. 
DE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


Send stam 
SAINT J 


PORTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 


d Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved 








cloth, post free, 6s. 
It has been found hoger d) ,to make the above Boog vee for our 
Catalogues, to prevent a ti) rr le 
8. The cost of the Catalogue will, however, be mdeducted from 

first order of ll. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8. W. 








UDWIG ROSENTHAL’S ANTIQUARIAT, 
MUNICH, BAVARIA, HILDEGARDSTRASSE 16, 
begs to recommend to all Book-lovers’ attention his 
CATALOGUE 111. 


RARE AND pinnae BOOKS, 


as Americana — Autographs—rare Bib Editi —B 
Works on Foscian = Ganeniogy—Oviginal ‘Hana Drawings—!Incunabula 
—Costume Works— Literary Rarities—Farly Lithographs—Manu- 
eeripts — Medicine — Music — Ornaments — Placards—Ars Moriendi— 
Heraldry, &c., with 33 Facsimiles. Price 4m. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

= of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
once 


“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 

£8 post it free to Book Collectors. No 10 contains Colonna Hypne- 

ee ja, 1545 (the William Morris Copy), &c. 


_ iH. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 
THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 


k bindi 














voir Street, Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 

189, containing a a Article, — ‘SOME CON- 
} es ge FORBIGN CHEMISTS,’ by Dr. O. FORSTER, 
n exact Bibliography ‘of their Publications, and a 


with a 
Deabie Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis —WitLtums & 
Noroartz, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
ATALOGUE of the SECOND PORTION of 


J the LIBRARY of the late Prof. YORK POWELL, comprisir 
History and Biography—Antiquarian Works—European and Orien 
Literature and Philology, &c. 

B. H. Brackxwe t, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. — Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 

feather bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
fon, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lion Street, Holborn, we c. 








BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Claes 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomez Garver, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


MABLBOROUGH. —TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, 
within a mile of Marlborough College, with fine Views = the 
magnificently Timbered — of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 
en aeek | RESIDENCE, with Six Bedrooms, Dressing com, 

ree good Reception Rooms, and Domestic Offices. Stabling, Lodge, 
Gardener's Cottage, and other Out-buildings. Well-timbered jrounds, 
nearly Four Acres, bounded and intersected by the Kiver Kennet.— 
Solicitors, Messrs. Kays & Jones, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. iculars 
of Mr. Marx Jeans, Marlborough. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 

MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Bed- 

room. Pleasantand central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


UPERIOR modern, well-appointed HOUSE, 

best position in TUNBRIDGE WELLS, TO BE LET FURNISHED, 

or Rai TMENTS. — Mrs. Kipner, Beausite, Boyne Park, Mount 
Ep m. 

















Sales bp Auction. 
MESSBS. rey MANSON &- WOODS 


respectfully give Notice that they will hold the Following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, March 20, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late Mrs. MERRY WEATHER and others. 

On TUESDAY, March 21, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS—Mezzotint Portraits by 8. Cousins, R.A., after Sir T. 
Lawrence. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 22, the LIBRARY 
of MODERN STANDARD BOOKS, the Property of JAMES HY. 
CROFTS, Esq., deceased, late of Lorraine House, St. Mark’ 

North Kensington, W.; also COLLECTIONS of PRINTS, NATURAL 
HISTORY DRAWI NGS, &c., the Property of a LADY; and BOOKS 
from various Sources. 

On THURSDAY, March 23, JEWELS of the 
Jate Miss BUSWELL and others. 

On FRIDAY, March 24, OLD NANKIN and 
other PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE. 


On SATURDAY, March 25, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS. 





A Portion of the Library of the late ROBERT ROBERTS, 
Esq., of Boston, Lincolnshire, Part of the Library of the late 
H. Bou GHTON, R.A., and a nearly Complete Set of 

the Kelmscott Press Books on Vellum. 


E8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 183, Wellington 
Street, Rtrand, W.C., on SAT URDAY, March 25. at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT ROBERTS, Erq. (of 
Boston, Lincolnshire), includirg Allot's England's Parnassus, 1600— 
Herrick, Hesperides, 1648—Milton’s Poems, 1645- Sir T. More's Utopia, 
1551— Kenlowe's Theophila, 1652—Drayton’s Poly-Oibion, 1622—Shake- 
speare Works, 1682 and 1685, &c.; a PART of the LIBRARY of the late 

RG . BOUGHTON, R.A., comprising an important Series of 
the Publications of the Grolier Club, New York—J.C. Smith. British 
Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols. 18%4— Burlington Fine-Arts Club, Iilus- 
trated Catalogues—Fine BKouks on Art, &c.; and the Greater Part of a 
Set of the Kelmscott Press Books on Velium, all Picked Copies in 
Perfect Condition, including the Chaucer. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The extensive and valuable Library of the late JOHN SCOTT. 
Esq., C. ' 


MM ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
rg by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 

Street, Stra w.c., Brn MONDAY, March 27, and Eight Following 
Days, atl nprclock precisely, the extensive and valuable LIBRARY 
of MANUSCRIPTS mad PRINTED BOOKS of the late JOHN SCOTr, 
Esq., C.B., of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire, comprising a large number of 
Works connected chiefly with fcot'and, inet ding a probably unique 
Collection relating to Mary, Queen ot mga tare Books and 
ae a relating to the Stuarts, the Jacob li of I7l5and 

1745, the Early History, Antiquities, Poetry, poe General Literature of 
Scotland—the Bannatyne, Maitiand, Koxburghe, and Spalding Club 
Books—important and valuable MSS.—Editiones Principes - rare Early- 
Printed Books, English and Foreign—Specimens of fine Bindings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price Half- 
a@-crown each. 








* extensive me Raval fairs, fo of Books on Shipping, 
Yavigation, and Naval Affairs, formed by the late / 
SCOTT, Bisq., CB. - . ema 


M F885. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on TH URSDAY, April 6, and Followin Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the the extensive and un‘ que COLLECTION of WORKS 
connected with SHIPPING, NAVIGATION. the NAVIES, and NAVAL 
AFFAIRS of ALL COUNTRIES, ANCIENT and MODERN, including 
very many rare Works in most of the European Languages, com- 
wy! nearly 1,000 different Works, fo: med by the late JOHN SCOTT, 
6q., C.B., of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire. 


May be igen two days prior. Catalegues may be had, price Half-a- 
crown each 





Library of Dr. F. A. LEES, remcved from Leeds, and 
other Properties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C 
THURSDAY, March 23, and Following Day, at ten minutes pans o'clock 
precisely, valuable BOOKS, comprising First Editions of Modern 
Authors— choice Ilustrated Works—Standard Editions of Leading 
Writers on Science, Theology. Philosophy, &c.. and including Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830, 1833, and 1842—Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 1806 
—George Eliot's Romola, First Edition, 1863—Rowlandson’s English 
Dance of Death, and Dance of Life— Tennyson (F.), Days and Hours, 
1854—Gibbon’s Roman Empire 12 vyols.—Marguerite de Navarre, Les 
Nouvelles, Plates by Frendenberg- Browning (E. B ), Poems before 
Congress, First Edition— Boccaccio, Ii Decamerone, 5 vols. 1757—First 
Editions of Smollett— Morgan's Cock Fighting, Coloured Front— Rurney, 

@ Wanderer, 5 vols. uncut—Lemb’s John Woodyil, First Edition— 
Letcbford's I)lustrations to the Arabian Nights— Books Illustrated by 
Aubrey recaeeemg Ane’ uding King Arthur, 1893—Proceedings of the 
Civil Telegraph Engineers, and 
other Learned Societies—Clark’s Foreign Theological Library—Anti- 
Nicene Christian Library—Swift’s Works. 19 vols.—Strype’s Works, 
27 vols.—Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. calf gilt—Perey Anecdotes, 20 vols.— 
Strickland’s Queens of England, 12 vole.—Sowerby’s Recent and Fossil 
Shells, 2 ee Works, by fcott, 18 vols.—Harleian Mis- 
cellany, 12 vols —Chaucer’s Work, by Skeat, 7 vols.—Morris’s Nests 
and ad Eggs of British Birde— Yorkshire Parish Register Seciety, 20 vols. 

Register bei, 51 vols —Pratt’s Flowering Plants—Throsby 8 
Nottingham, 1795, Nooten, F’eurs et Fruits de Java—Works on 
Architecture and Seamaster ok Figaro Illustré, 13 vols.—Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire—First Editions of Morris, Lang, Jefferies, Stevenson, 
and others— Books of Travel—an interesting Relic of W. M. Thackeray 


—Autographs, &c. 
: Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of a 
Gentleman, removed from Gloucestershire. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION. at their Galleries. 47. Leicester Square, W.C.. 
BARLY in APRIL, the ABOVE PROPERTIES, comprising Rare an? 
Standard Works on 7 a and in various Branches so 
and i rtis’s B 
899, 125 vols —Botanical Register, 33 vols.—De Caudolle, a lig 
7 vols. >, Loddizes’ Botanical Cabinet, 14 vols. —Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 22 vols.—Selby’s British Ferns—English Flora, 6 vols., and 
others on = Subjects— Horatii Opera. 1483—Gay and £sop’ 8 Fables, 
Plates by Blake, &c —Naples Museum, Cabinet Secret, Coloured Plates 
pacer non ae Cabinet Maker, 1791, fine Copy—and many other rare snd 
im items. 
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Rare and Valutble Books, including the Library of a Clergy- 
man (deceased), removed from the North of England, and 
other Properties. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. March 22, and Two Following Days. at 1 o'clock, 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a 
CLERGYMAN (deceased) and other Properties, comprising a Collec- 
tion of Early Printed Books from the German, Italian, and French 
Presses—a few Black-Letter Booksand Books with Woodcuts—Holland’s 
Heroologia Anglica, 1620, with the fine Portraits by Crispin de Passe— 
De Wit’s Atlas of the World, a Coloured Copy—Schomburgk's Views in 
Guiana, and other Books with Coloured Piates—Fine-Art and Archi- 
tectural Works—French Illustrated Kooks—Froissart's Chronicles, with 
Noel Humphreys’ Illuminations, 4 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, &c., 7 vols — Westmacott’s English Spy, Coloured Plates, 
2 vols. —Original Drawings by W. M. Thackeray—Browning’s Rells and 
Pomegranates, the 8 Parts, 1811-6, and other First Editions of Esteemed 
Authors — Byron’s Works, ition de Luxe, vols.—the Italian 
Novelists. 9 vols.—Bentham's Works, by Bowring, 11 vols—and other 
Standard Kooks in History, Travel, and Divinity. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
Valuable Law Books—handsome Oak and Mahogany Bookcases— 
Engravings—a Collection of Book-Plates (Ez-Libris), §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DURING MARCH, valuable LAW BOOKS—handsome Modern 
and Mahogany Bookcases—Engravings, &c.; also a COLLECTION of 
BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris), comprising specimens of the Early 
Armorial, Jacobean, and Chippendale Styles, and a few scarce 
American Plates. 





Catalogues are preparing. 





Curiosities, 
R J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on TUESDAY, March 21, at half past 12 o’clock. CHINESE and 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN, LACQUER WARE, BRONZES, &c.—Carved 
Ivory Boxes ~ Figures—Satsuma Bow!s—Cloisonné and Art Metal Ware ; 
also Old English China— Wood Carvings—Native Weapons, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Scientific Instruments and Apparatus—Photographic 
Apparatus—Tools—Fishing Tackle, &c. 


FRIDAY, March 2h, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
ooms. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, LENSES, and ACCESSORIES — fine 
Microscopes and Slides—Optical Lanterns and Sets of Slides—Lathe— 
Tools—Electrical Apparatus and Fittings—Table Glass—and a large 
quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


Catalogues on 
application. 








TWENTY-FIFTH MEMOIR OF THE 


Bert EXPLORATION 


ABYDOS. Part III. By C. T. CuRRELLY, FE. R. 
AYRTON, &c. (Special Extra.) With 61 Plates. Price 253. 
Twenty-sixth Memoir. 


EHNASYA. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, &c. 


With 43 Plates. Price 25s. Also 32 extra Plates and Text. 
ROMAN EHNASYA. Price 10s. 
Kegan Paul & Co., Bernard Quaritch. Asher & Co., Henry Frowde 


and Offices of Egypt Exploration Fund, 37, Great Russell Street, 
London, E. 


FUND. 





EORGE CANNING. 
By H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
Lecturer in History at Leeds University. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


N = 14,8 0.N and RU FF F @O; 
By F. P. BADHAM. Price ls. 6d. net. 
James Finch & Co , Limited, 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





INDEXING. 
MANUAL of PRACTICAL INDEXING. 


By A. L. CLARKE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 1905. 
“It is as complete and thorough a treatise of indexing as any one 
could possibly desire.” —Scotsman, February 20, 1905. 
Library Supply Co. 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


A BSTRACTS of the WILLS in REGISTER 
SOAME, 1620, in the PRERUGATIVECOURT of CANTERBURY. 
This Volume of over 600 Pages, nuw ready, contains concise but 

exhaustive Abstracts of every Will in the two volumes known as 

Register Soame, containing 1,366 Wills, with 40,00) References to 

Persons, and 10,000 to Piaces, all thoroughly indexed. The volume 

will be detivered at 6 dols., or 23s (carriage extra). All correspondence 

relative to the work may be addressed to the Editor, J. Henry Lea, 

4, Clifford's Inn, London, E.C. 





Subscriptions should be sent to 
-C. Nasu, Treasurer, New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 





I IVERPOOL LITERATURE.— A Bibliography 
4 of Old Deeds, Codices, Rare Maps, and Printed Books, including 
many Privately Printed Pamphlets. Illustrating the History of Liver- 
pool, North Wales, and North-West Britain. Over 800 Items, with 
Annotations, approximate Market Value, and Brief Introspect by WM. 
JAGGARD. Limited to 100 Copies at 5s. each on Japanese Vellum, and 
150 ordinary at 2s. 6d. each. Very few remain. 
Shakespeare Press, 13, Moorfields, Liverpool. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, Limited, 

for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for Sale at 
Moderate Prices —Spink & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers. and Cata- 
“Ea. 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 
otury. 





THE TRADE-UNIONS and TRADE DISPUTES 
RILL; The Discovery in Fgypt; The Ventilation of Factories 
and Workshops; Law Courts (Architectural Association); Mr. Willis 
Clark on the Origin and Develop of the Collegi Plan at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; A Working Drawing ; Entrance Front and Details, 42, 
Great Portland Street; Old Oak Mantel-piece, Wh't2 Hart Inn, Hull; 
Types of Ferro-concrete Structures (Student’s Column), &c.-—See the 
BUILDER of March 18 (4d. ; - post. 4}d.).—Through any Newsagent ; 
vo from the Publisher of the Buiider, Catherine Street, London, 








MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





ORDERS SHOULD NOW BE BOOKED FOR 


FREE OPINIONS 


FREELY EXPRESSED. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 
By K. ASAKAWA, Professor of Philosophy at Dart- 
mouth College. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“*This valuable book deserves to be purchased, read with 
attention, and kept at hand for reference by all those who 
take an intelligent interest in the origin and issues of the 
great campaign in the Far East...... The subject is treated 
with impartiality anda very agreeable spirit of ——— 

imes. 


The SUN and the SERPENT. A 
Contribution to the History of Serpent Worship. By 
Brigade-Surgeon C. F. OLDHAM. Demy 8vo. With 
33 Full-Page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM of CLAVER- 
HOUSE, VISCOUNT of DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By 
Cc. = TERRY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


The KING in EXILE (CHARLES II). 
By EVA SCOTT, Author of ‘Rupert, Prince Palatine.’ 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. 


GENERAL LEE’S LETTERS and 
RECOLLECTIONS. By Capt. ROBERT E. LEE, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

A Sword without a Stain. 

“Of all the heroes of the nations of the nineteenth 
century Robert E. Lee stands with Charles Gordon in the 
highest place...... The Fatherlands of Sydney and Bayard 
never produced a nobler soldier, Christian, and gentleman 
than General Robert E. Lee.”—Daily News. 


FAR and NEAR. By John Burroughs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Since Richard Jefferies died there is nobody writes so 
well in English about fields and hillsides and the open air 
and the life of free birds and beasts as does Mr. John 
Burroughs.”—Scotsman, 


BITS of GOSSIP. By Rebecca Hard- 
ING DAVIS. Reminiscences of the famous ‘‘ New 
England” School of Writers. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘* This is most decidedly a book to be read.’’—Spectator. 

“ Pleasant to read, and often eminently interesting...... 
One leaves this book very grateful to the author, for it has 
many lights on American life and celebrities.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


BARTHOLOMEW SASTROW. The 
Memoirs of a German Burgomaster. Translated by 
ALBERT VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT 
FISHER, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof 
NANSEN. New Rdition. About 700 demy 8vo pages. 
Illustrated with a Portrait, Map, and about 20 Full- Page 
Plates. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


CITIES of INDIA. By G. W. Forrest, 


C.1.B., Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 
With 30 Illustrations. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of ‘From a 
Thatched Cottage,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations 
and Cover Design by L. LESLIE BROOKE. New 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The FIGHT with FRANCE forNORTH 
AMERICA. By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘ Wolfe,’ 
&c. New Edition. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Constable's Standard Series, 


NATURAL HISTORY in ZO- 
OLOGICAL GARDENS. By FRANK KE. BEDDARD, 
M.A.Oxon. F.R.S. F.Z.S., &c. Illustrated by GAMBIER 
BOLTON and WINIFRED AUSTEN. Extra crown 


8vo, 6s. net. 
A PECULIAR PEOPLE: the 


Doukhobors. By AYLMER MAUDE, Author of 
‘Tolstoy and his Problems.’ Demy 8vo, illustrated, 
6s. net. [Next week. 


The CONCEPTION of IMMOR- 
TALITY. By JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University. 16mo, 2s. éd. 


‘Last year we had Prof. William James’s masterly and | 


inspiring little brochure; this year we have Prof. Royce’s | 


not less admirable treatment of the same subject......His | 
lecture is so stimulating and helpful that we have no hesita- | 


tion in recommending it to the thoughtful reader. 
Westminster Gazette. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CRITTENDEN. 


By JOHN FOX, 
Author of ‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.’ 


JOHN FLETCHER’ 
MADONNA. 


By Mrs. COMYNS CARR, 
Author of ‘ Cottage Folk,’ &c. 





‘“*Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an 
original idea, contriving ber picture in a perfect mosaic of 
picturesque detail. The Baron strongly recommends it to 
those capable of enjoying a good novel when they Bet "4 

unch, 


IN SEARCH OF THE 
UNKNOWN. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘ The Maids of Paradise,’ ‘ Cardigan,’ &c. 


THE WEDDING OF THE 
LADY OF LOVELL. 


By UNA L, SILBERRAD, 


Author of ‘ Petronilla Heroven,’ &c. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. 


By MAY SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘Two Sides of a Question,’ &e. 


THE STEPPING STONE. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL, 
Author of ‘ Our Wills and Fates.’ 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, 


Author of ‘A Lady of the Regency,’ &c. 
(Next week, 


A ROUGH REFORMER. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of ‘The Kloof Bride,’ &c. 
[Next week. 


RESURRECTION. 
By LEO TOLSTOY. 


Authorized Translation by LOUISE MAUDE. 
With 33 Lilustrations by PASTERNAK. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Constable's 2s. 6d. Series. 


*.* 6d. Edition in Paper Covers, completing 
300,000, now on Sale. 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S BOOKS. 
MONARCH, the BIG BEAR. By 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With many Drawings 
by the Author in Half-Tone and Line. 5s. net. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the 


Adventures of Two Boys, who lived as Indians, and 
what they Learned. With over 300 Drawings. Written 
and illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


TheWORKSof GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POCKET EDITION, in 17 vols., printed on thin opaque 
paper, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per Volume, or 3s. 6d. net in full 
leather per Volume. LIBRARY EDITION, in 18 crown 
8vo vols., with Photogravure Frontispieces, 6s. each. 




















Please write for COMPLETE CATALOGUE and ANNOUNCEMENT LIST and 
PROSPECTUSES of all NEW BOOKS in above List to 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lrv., 16, James Street, Haymarket, 8, W. 
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MR. NASH’S LIST. 


i iaennn. anual 


NOW RBADY, 2 vols. price 24s. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF TWO 
EMPERORS. 


William II. of Germany and Francis-Joseph 
of Austria. 





SECOND EDITION. Price 12s. 6d. 
WITH THE RUSSIANS IN PEACE 
AND WAR: 


Recollections of a Military Attaché. 


By Col. the Hon. F. A. WELLESLEY, 
formerly British Military Attaché in Russia. 


ATHEN£{UM.—" We put down this fascinating work 
with regret......Col. Wellesley admits us so frankly into his 
confidence that in reading his narrative we almost seem to 
realize the presence of the grand dukes, princes, and 
generals.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The book is one which should 
be read by all who wish to understand the tremendous 
catastrophe which is developing under our eyes in 1905.” 





NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF BALZAC. 


By W. H. HELM. 





FOURTH LARGE EDITION. Price 7s. 6d. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TSAR 
And the Present State of Russia. 


By CARL JOUBERT, Author of ‘ Russia as it Really Is.’ 
(Sizth Edition. 





A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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LITERATURE 
Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 


Mr. Gwynn has accomplished no easy task 
with tact and literary skill, if not with accu- 
racy. Thomas Moore has been so variously 
esteemed, and these variations of judgment 
have such good foundation, that it required 
not only a sympathetic, but also a very calm 
umpire to assign to the poet his proper 
place in English literature. To all who 
came within the reach of his personal fas- 
cination such a task was almost impossible. 
The whole of his own generation, including 
all its greatest literary men, with the soli- 
tary exception of the surly Wordsworth, 
were subdued by his charms, and esteemed 
him far more highly than he did himself, 
for he was a modest and clear-sighted man, 
and felt that he had little chance of immor- 
tality except through his songs. On the other 
hand, the professional critics of a later age 
have set him down as little better than a 
facile rhymer, who wrote society verses 
without the smallest inspiration. A more 
violent antinomy there does not exist in our 
literary history. Mr. Gwynn seems to us to 
have given the critical solution with perfect 
good sense. The whole person, and not merely 
the poet, was a mass of contradictions such 
as could hardly be found except in Ireland. 
He wasadapper littlecreature, insignificant of 
mien, and exciting at first sight amusement 
rather than respect. He was improvident, 
and always in debts and difficulties which 
were a torment to himself and his family. 
He was very lukewarm in_ religion, 
and content to have his children adopt 
a creed opposed to his own. Even his 
patriotism was of no earnest type, in that 
he would not quarrel with his country’s 
oppressors, though he did so with those 
who agitated for her relief. He spent his 
time in a society far above his rank, and 
among people from whom he was sup- 





posed to obtain favour by his obse- 
quiousness. He was not capable of vio- 
lent anger or bursts of noble passion. 
Could any picture be more unattractive, 
or any person less likely to stand forth as 
either powerful or popular in the world? 
Who could ever reverence such a teacher? 
Yet, with all these weaknesses, he had both 
remarkable gifts and a most surprising 
backbone of character. The people who 
at first sight despised him as a cock-sparrow 
were conquered in a few minutes by his gift 
of agreeable conversation, wherein he had 
no equal. The very men whom he chal- 
lenged to a duel became his fast friends dur- 
ing the talk on the field before and after the 
combat. There is perfect unanimity on this 
point. In any society, from that of Byron, 
Rogers, and Scott down to that of sailors 
on a& merchantman, he was the most agree- 
able man alive, his wit and gaiety suiting 
itself at once to his company. His average 
talk was so good that no one ever thought 
of collecting his ‘‘ good stories,” which were 
legion. This is the highest possible com- 
pliment to his quality. And, unlike other 
wits, whose brilliancy is often ill-natured 
and leaves an unpleasant after-taste, Moore 
made friends of all sorts and conditions 
of men. He was, without contradiction, ‘the 
very best creature in this world.” He was 
beloved by great and small, and made fast 
friends of the leading men of his age. 
Moreover, though poor and thriftless, and 
always in want of money, he consistently 
refrained from using his unlimited power of 
borrowing from his friends, and could not be 
persuaded to receive even indirect help from 
those who were longing to relieve him. He 
slaved and slaved all his life at hack-work, 
when he might have lived in comfort on the 
generosity of others. The same proud inde- 
pendence he showed in politics. When offered 
a seat in Parliament and a lucrative post by 
a Government whose Irish policy he resented, 
he rejected this escape from poverty, 
though pressed on him by noble friends, 
with every delicacy of feeling. There never 
was & man more truthful and fastidiously 
honourable in all his dealings. Yet he was 
the son of an obscure shopkeeper in a back 
street of Dublin. He was attracted by 
female fascination as a butterfly by scented 
flowers, yet never was there a more faithful 
and devoted husband. Such were the 
paradoxes of the man’s life and character, 
a perfect exponent of his nation, at once 
flexible but intractable, admirable but 
reprehensible, chivalrous but timid, win- 
some but querulous, constant in hilarity, 
yet steeped in many sorrows. 

Mr. Gwynn analyzes with delicate 
appreciation this fascinating yet dis- 
appointing man of letters. As a workman 
Moore was remarkable both for his skill 
and care, and his mastery of the language is 
shown very clearly by the metrical tours de force 
necessary for the English singing of the 
Irish melodies. But, as is well observed by 
his critic, Moore wrote rather to be heard 
than read; he expanded each idea like a 
skilful rhetorician, who knows that no effect 
can be produced on an audience by a rapid 

rocess of thinking in the speaker. Hence 
& dealt more in simile than in metaphor, 
and no one can quote from him those light- 
ning flashes with which great poets have 
illumined the hearts of men. With all his 





grace and tenderness we feel a lack of 
depth or concentration in all his work ; his 
life seems to us superficial and without pas- 
sion; even his enduring sense of Ireland’s 
wrongs did not prevent him from living by 
preference among her oppressors. The 
only man whom he systematically hated 
was the famous Castlereagh, probably not 
so much for his politics as for his cynicism. 
No Irishman can bear this quality in any 
man, and whether rightly or wrongly, it 
was always ascribed to the real Transactor 
of the Union. 

As Mr. Gwynn is no specialist in music, 
he has wisely avoided any close estimate of 
the merit of Moore’s work in this respect. 
The poet’s great and immediate popularity as 
a singer of songs proves clearly that he had 
exceptional gifts for this charming social 
art; but he was no musician in the 
proper sense; his self-accompaniment was 
simple and unscientific, and he lived in an 
uncritical age, and in a society the worst 
possible for reproducing the national ex- 
pression of another age or race. The art of 
the eighteenth century was essentially self- 
complacent. Westminster boys played the 
‘ Andria’ of Terence in perruques and patches. 
Pseudo-classical form was everywhere ram- 
pant. The shepherds and shepherdesses 
were still those of Watteau and of the 
Trianon, in spite of the affected return to 
primitive life, and the children of nature were 
only admitted into good company with their 
faces washed and their scanty garments de- 
cently arranged. Such was also the treatment 
which the melodies received from Moore, 
and still more from his collaborator Steven- 
son. This latter was wholly trained in the 
Dublin cathedrals on English church music 
and on English glees, and his extant ser- 
vices and anthems show him to have been 
@ very commonplace composer, whose work 
is, however, still popular in Dublin, because 
his main purpose was to write florid and 
effective solos for the leading gentlemen of 
the choirs. How little he appreciated the 
melodies which he arranged for Moore is 
patent from the fact that in none of his 
many compositions is there a_ single 
reminiscence of the quaint and beautiful 
phrases he undertook to harmonize, and 
therefore must have studied with care. 
Worse than this was the impertinence with 
which he and others in his day took 
liberties with these curious tunes, sub- 
stituting modern banality for the unfamiliar, 
and therefore difficult, progressions of the 
original airs, hard as they are to sing, 
still harder to harmonize. A comparison of 
the settings by modern masters like Sir OC. 
Stanford, who really appreciate the national 
flavour, will show clearly the contrast. 
Stevenson was no doubt the chief culprit, 
but we are not confident that Moore did 
not share in the crime, which amounts 
to no less than /és¢-majesté against the 
noblest and most distinctive expression of 
the genius of the nation which he loved. 

As we have said already, he had not much 
voice, and no training whereby to master 
difficulties. He was, therefore, bound to 
make words and music thoroughly vocal, 
of which art he was a perfect master. He 
knew the vowels and the consonants which 
suited every note on the compass of his 
voice; he knew the limited range of that 
voice, and so he contrived to smooth many 
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difficulties, to the cost of both the tune and 
the sense. What could be a greater feat 
than to find words melodious and effective 
for a beautiful air of a very difficult rhythm, 
which words when analyzed contain hardly 
any meaning at all? We refer the reader 
for a specimen to the well-known ‘“ No, not 
more welcome than fairy numbers.” 

Mr. Gwynn tells us that Moore always 
accompanied himself on the piano, which is 
no doubt true in his early life, and espe- 
cially in England, where the Irish melodies 
were unfamiliar even to the best musicians. 
But our biographer seems to have missed 
the point of his preference for a mixed 
company, and his dislike of singing at 
mere men’s parties. These latter were in 
the Dublin of Moore’s day, and probably 
in London also, gay suppers round a table, 
where songs had to be sung, or rather shouted, 
without any help beyond perhaps the chorus 
of the refrain. This by no means suited the 
poet’s delicate organ. In a drawing-room 
with ladies there was always the support of 
a piano. Nor did he disdain, as we have 
heard from those who helped him, the great 
assistance of a truly sympathetic eccom- 

anist. There. were at least two young 
adies in Dublin in whom he trusted, 
because they understood his ad libitum style, 
and subdued their part to a delicate 
pianissimo. His singing was almost a 
recitation, delivered with great pathos, and 
it was “the correct thing’ for the ladies 
who crowded round the piano to be 
dissolved in tears. Yet he was modest 
about his singing, and would insist on 
giving way to the Rev. Dr. Griffin (after- 
wards Bishop of Limerick), whom he re- 
garded as his superior in voice and his 
equal in expression. But the taste for these 
performances did not last. When he 
returned in later life to Dublin, though one 
of the ladies was still there to accompany 
him, a generation that did not know 
him had arisen, who listened to him, not 
with rapturous sympathy, but with cold 
curiosity. Ile is said to have felt deeply 
this change, this drifting out of popularity, 
chiefly due to his long estrangement from 
his native city. 

It is a great pity that Mr. Gwynn is too 

oung to have gathered from those who 

om. the Dublin of 1820 these and many 
other memories of the poet. It was still 
socially a stately city; the beautiful 
houses built by the Adams were but 
forty years old; the higher gentry had 
not yet deserted them. If political life 
was killed by the Union, convivial 
life— gay, brilliant, and refined —still 
lingered about the Court, the University, 
and the squares. The learned professions 
were full of brilliant men, who have now, 
alas! few successors. But all this society 
was intensely Protestant, and there were 
many fine people who hesitated to invite 
even the gi Moore because he was a 
Roman Catholic and of low extraction. The 
far greater houses of London were much 
more accessible, and this may go some 
way to explain his steady preference for 
an _— home. 

He been long forgotten when he 
died, and his death coinciding with a change 
of Ministry (February, 1852) and with the 


death of the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
we find that only one Dublin paper, The 





Freeman, thought his departure worthy of a 
leading ae “Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
Yet Byron, Scott, and Shelley have left it 
on record that they thought him in the very 
first rank as a writer of songs. Surely 
this is a charter to fame of which he never 
car be deprived. 








The Poems of William Watson. 2 vols. 
(John Lane.) 
Selected Poems. By John Davidson. (Same 


publisher.) 


WH8EN a poet issues a collected edition of his 
poems, he challenges the critic to judge his 
work as a whole, and therefore we gladly 
take up the glove thrown down by Mr. 
Watson and by his editor, Mr. J. A. 
Spender, in this careful recension. Before 
doing so, we must congratulate Mr. Lane on 
the dignity and beauty of the edition, and 
upon the admirable bibliography which 
completes its useful charm. 

It is a quarter of a century since Mr. 
Watson published his first verses, for ‘ The 
Prince’s Quest’ appeared in 1880. At 
that moment the romantic movement still 
dominated English poetry. Tennyson, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Browning, and William 
Morris were the gods of literature, and it 
seemed certain that the fire of romantic 
poetry which had burnt steadily for nearly 
a hundred years was inextinguishable. The 
eighteenth-century conventions appeared to 
be dead beyond hope of resurrection. If 
any critic had predicted that the romantic 
movement would die, and that the Augustan 
School would spring to life again, he would 
have been derided. Yet a thoughtful 
student might have detected the beginnings 
of such a reaction in the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, although he pe not have foretold 
that it would culminate in the work of Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr. Spender acutely points out that ‘The 
Prince’s Quest’ is 
‘* rather curiously unprophetic of Mr. Watson’s 
subsequent development. It isan essay in the 
romantic and ssthetic direction exclusively ; it 
touches neither the ethical, the intellectual, nor 
the practical region at any point ; it abounds in 
quaint archaisms of diction. The reader will look 
in vain for any successor of this order in Mr. 
Watson's later work. His subsequent devotion 
is to an austerer mode, which deliberately rejects 
all conceits, which lays its stress on the ethical 
and the intellectual, and searches perpetually for 
more condensed and sculpturesque forms of ex- 
pression. In point of style, Mr. Watson’s later 
work stands midway, like Norman architecture, 
between the Classic and the Gothic, but his 
early poems, and particularly ‘The Prince’s 
Quest,’ show us the point from which he 
started, and suggest a possible development 
red — he has quite deliberately turned his 


‘Like Norman architecture’’—the meta- 
phor is felicitous, and if we wish to supple- 
ment Mr. Spender’s account of Mr. Watson’s 
reversion to Norman poetry we have only to 
turn to Mr. Watson’s lines ‘To Edward 
Dowden,’ in which he tells how Words- 
worth ‘“‘sang him free” from Shelley and 
from Keats. Here we are at once arrested 
by the coincidence that it was Wordsworth 
who sang Matthew Arnold free from the 
romantic movement, and we are driven to 
ask if the seeds of the Augustan reaction were 








not lurking even in Wordsworth himself, in 
the very magician who saw 


the lady of the lake 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 


This may seem flat blasphemy, but it is 
necessary to face the fact that movements 
in poetry are not like movements in stocks— 
measurable by figures, divisible by dates. 
Poetry is a spiritual thing, and, like the 
soul of man, it is fluent and fluctuating 
and impalpable. Wordsworth was half a 
Romantic and half an Augustan, and in the 
end his romanticism was subjugated by “an 
austerer mode,” by his didactic passion. In 
the case of Mr. Watson the struggle was 
feebler and briefer. It did not last beyond 
the imitative period. It was a false dawn. 

We do not lament Mr. Watson’s early 
desertion of romance; on the contrary, we 
think it shows that he is one of the few 
poets who are born critics of themselves, 
and who waste no time in futile tillage of 
barren soil. His genius is literary. His 
imagination is bookish. His inspiration 
comes from the library, and not from life. 
He cultivates his garden with delicate dili- 
gence, but it is not a wild garden. It is not 
even a carelessly ordered garden. It is a 
formal garden, with shaven lawns, trim 
borders, and exquisitely symmetrical par- 
terres, free from the dishevelled exuberance 
of romance, and securely guarded against 
the insurgence of life by lofty walls of calm 
taste and cold restraint. Dryden and Pope 
—outside, of course, their deliberate attacks 
on particular persons—seldom spill a drop 
of their personal pain and pleasure into 
their verse. The beat and throb of their 
ey does not perturb their style. Mr. 

atson preserves the same sober reticence. 
He never once allows us to possess his soul. 
He sings only of external things. His 
poetry is ‘‘a criticism of life,’’ and viewed 
as such, it is magnificent in its lucidity, 
its elegance, its dignity. Its melancholy is 
polished ad unguem. Its pessimism neither ' 
strives nor cries. Its serene gravity does 
not explode in riotous despair, and its 
governed cheerfulness steals rather than 
breaks in. In short, it represents the 
culmination of the reaction against romance, 
and the triumph of taste over feeling. 

But the catholic critic does not condemn 
Augustanism because it is not romanticism. 
He recognizes that there are various schools 
of poetry, and he appreciates excellence in 
them all. Mr. Watson does not conceal 
his belief in the superior excellence of the 
didactic school: He finds in Keats ‘‘ some- 
what of a glorious soullessness.”’ He beauti- 
fully defines one aspect of Shelley as 


The hectic flamelike rose of verse, 
All colour, and all odour, and all bloom, 
Steeped in the noonlight, glutted with the sun, 
But somewhat lacking root in homely earth, 
Lacking such human moisture as bedews 
His not less starward stem of song, who, rapt 
Not less in glowing vision, yet retained 
His clasp of the prehensible, retained 
The warm touch of the world that lies to hand, 
Not in vague dreams of man forgetting men, 
Nor in vast morrows losing the to-day. 


He expresses his view of Swinburne’s 
poetry thus :— 


Poet, thy strain, a mountain cataract, leaps 
From so remote and superhuman steeps, 
It never finds the valley, but midway 

Hangs beautifully lost upon the day, 

In iridescence lost, in vapour spent, 

Yet made immortal in evanishment. 
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These fine verses, like many of Mr. 
Watson’s noblest passages, pleasantly re- 
call an earlier master. They were probably 
suggested by the lines in Tennyson’s 
‘Guinevere’ :— 

Then—uas a stream that spouting from a cliff 

Fails in mid air, but gathering at the base 

Re-makes itself, and flashes down the vale. 
As in these and other passages Mr. Watson 
frankly challenges comparison with poets 
of the romantic school, he must not be 
offended if we argue against his view. The 
placid stream has its own beauty, but its 
safe and sober course deprives it of the 
wilder glory and the larger splendour. 
There is less waste in its stately progress, 
and its ‘practical’? usefulness is more 
evident. But what it gains in one way it 
loses in another. Mr. Watson must be 
content with the laurels of the homely and 
domestic muse. We are aware that some 
accomplished critics deliberately set the 
eighteenth - century school above the 
romantic school. We know that the re- 
action against romance has gone far, 
accelerated, as it is, by the Philistine temper 
of our time, with its shameless deification of 
wealth, its worship of vulgar charlatanry, 
its debased standard of manners, and its 
rampant snobbery. But we are convinced 
that we have touched nearly the deepest 
depth, and that the second revival of romance 
is at hand. And although we admit that 
Mr. Watson has successfully carried on that 
eighteenth-century reaction whose begin- 
nings must be sought even in Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, it is clear 
that his poetry is permeated with the in- 
fluence of the romantic revival, and there- 
fore it has never attained the soulless per- 
fection of the eighteenth-century model. 
The architecture is not pure Norman, after 
all, for the squat towers are continually 
flowering with illicit roses, and the heavy 
porches are festooned with the tendrils of 
the Gothic vine. The great poets of romance 
have made a permanent revival of 
Augustanism for ever impossible. Mr. 
Watson has fought against the romantic 
virus in his veins for a quarter of acentury; 
but it is ineradicable, and we think that 
it is the one vitalizing quality in his poetry. 
If we were asked to choose the verse of Mr. 
Watson’s which seems to us the strongest 
proof of his poetic genius, we should select 
it not from ‘ Lacrimse Musarum,’ not from 
his sculptural poems about poets, not from 
his sonnets, not from his epigrams, but 
from the lines ‘To Edward Dowden’ :— 

I saw each blade of grass 
With roots that groped about eternity. 

That is a flash of the romantic imagination 
which could not have come out of Dryden 
or Pope. Similar flashes so often illume 
Mr. Watson’s ‘ethical, intellectual, and 
practical” verse, that we are tempted to 
ask whether he ‘turned his back” on his 
romantic beginning so deliberately as Mr. 
Spender maintains. In ‘A Prelude’ the 
poet himself hints that there is another 
explanation :— 
The mighty poets from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way they go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know— 
Not mine the rich and showering hand, that strews 
The facile largess of a stintless Muse. 


A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song— 





Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again. 

No poet ever “meditated” a ‘‘ thankless 
muse” more “strictly.” No poet toiled 
more nobly to eke out a “fitful” imagina- 
tion with cunningly carven phrases and 
sonorous cadences. Those who sneer at this 
laborious wielder of the file fail to realize 
that art is an infinite patience as well as 
an infinite impatience. For our part, we 
revere and admire Mr. Watson’s pursuit of 
a splendid ideal, and we are sure that his 
artistic self-mastery will be rewarded by a 
secure place in the ranks of our poets. 
We do not care to place him in a class as 
if he were an examinee, but we may express 
our belief that Mr. Watson will keep his high 
and honourable station when many showier 
but shallower reputations have withered 
away, and must figure in any representa- 
tive anthology of English poetry. 

By placing ‘Lacrimze Musarum’ first in 
this edition Mr. Watson seems to suggest 
that he regards it as his finest poem. We 
think he is wrong. It falls short of ‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave’ in symmetry of outline, in 
fusion of scheme, in felicity of phrase, and 
in emotional glow. It opens with a babel 
of echoes and iterations, filling our ears so 
full with memories of Milton, Tennyson, and 
Swinburne that it is hard to repel the 
suspicion that the poet before he sat down 
to write the elegy had saturated his 
imagination with ‘Lycidas,’ ‘Ave Atque 
Vale,’ and the ‘Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington,’ finishing up with ‘ Adonais’ 
and ‘Itylus.’ Mr. Watson has filed away 
some flaws in his poem, for nobody has a 
keener eye for artistic blemishes. His re- 
visions are in most cases happy, and reveal 
his wonderful gift of self-criticism. But 
all the files in his armoury could not put 
life into this artificial threnody. It needs 
to be ‘‘hatched over again and hatched 
different.”” The rhetoric is that of a funeral 
oration, and our judgment refuses to com- 
mend such lines as these :— 

Demand of lilies wherefore they are white, 
Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 
But ask not from the Muse that she disclose 
The meaning of the riddle of her might: 


Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite, 
Save the enigma of herself, she knows. 


Here the rhetoric is false as well as feeble, 
for to cross-examine the lily and the 
rose would be as futile as to administer 
interrogatories to the Muse. There is but 
one passage in the poem which rises 
into poetry :— 

And now, from our vain plaudits greatly fled, 

He with diviner silence dwells instead, 

And on no earthly cea with transient roar 

Unto no earthly airs, he sets his sail, 


But far beyond our vision and our hail 
Is heard for ever and is seen no more. 


‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ in our judgment, 
is Mr. Watson’s masterpiece. It is written 
in that elegiac quatrain which best suits 
his gnomic style. Although it owes its 
flawless form to ‘‘the frugal note of Gray,” 
its music is graver and deeper, its language 
is purer and clearer, than the frigid droning 
pa fugitive beauties of the ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.’ 

As for Mr. Watson’s philosophical poems, 
they seem to us essentially unpoetic. ‘The 
Hope of the World’ may be an excel- 
lent statement of Mr. Watson’s resolute 
pessimism, but it is not poetry. As a 





sonnet - writer Mr. Watson holds a high 
place. His gift of sonorous phrase and 
epigram is better utilized in the sonnet than 
in the lyric. His political sonnets have the 
fire which his poetry generally lacks, although 
it burns through layers of literary self- 
consciousness. But he is at his best in the 
epigrams. Here cold impersonality is a 
cardinal virtue, and there is no doubt that 
Mr. Watson has written some of the finest 
epigrams in the language. Yet we cannot 
help wishing and hoping that he may be 
able to let himself go in some larger and 
more original work than anything in 
these volumes. It is all very well to carve 
heads on cherrystones, to make beautiful 
tombstones for poets, to thunder against the 
Sultan, to philosophize about the universe, 
but why does not Mr. Watson gird up his 
loins and try to accomplieh something at 
once greater and more poetical in scope and 
scale ? 

Mr. John Davidson has not yet issued a 
collected edition of his work. Instead he 
modestly offers the public a small volume 
of selected poems. We wish he could find 
some friend who would do for his work what 
Mr. Spender has done for Mr. Watson’s. 
There is urgent need for a collected edition 
of Mr. Davidson’s poems and plays. The 
volume and the variety of his poetry ought 
to win for it the wider acceptance which it 
has hitherto lacked. It is, indeed, curious 
that poetry so splendid as Mr. Davidson’s 
should fail to get fuller recognition. There 
are many aspects of his genius which ought 
to make his work popular in the best sense 
of the word. For instance, he has almost 
invented the modern ballad. He uses that 
fine old form as a vehicle for modern 
emotions. Instead of endeavouring to ape 
the archaisms and airs of the old ballad, he 
puts into it the new conceptions of a new 
age. Further, he handles the metre with 
masterly skill, filling it with imaginative 
life and power. Indeed, the chief virtue 
of his ballads is the virile energy of the 
shaping strength that we feel working in 
them, as if a smith smote the iron on the 
anvil. Mr. Davidson is a stalwart and 
sinewy songsmith. He is not a bloodless 
word - kneader, a pretty embroiderer of 
phrases, a patient artificer of single lines. 
No, he has life in him—violent, harsh, 
impetuous, rebellious life. 

Interwoven with this exuberantly in- 
surgent vitality there is a delicate thread 
of romantic fantasy. There is not among 
our younger poets one whose soul is 
more magically flushed with the wonder of 
beauty and the miracle of the world. His 
feeling for the witchery of the English 
countryside is fresh, eager, wistful, tender, 
spontaneous. It breaks out, like a throstle’s 
carol or a blackbird’s flute, with an 
exquisite sudden passion. And often this 
outburst of beauty is found in the midst 
of an arid tract of philosophy, like an 
oasis in the desert. And here we may say 
that metaphysical dialectic is Mr. Davidson’s 
besetting sin. He is a poet led captive by 
Nietzsche, whose pessimism continually 
breaks out into songs of joy. Of course, 
a poet must sing out the sorrow at his heart, 
and there is no reason why a cry of sorrow 
should not be great a But it must 
be a personal cry, not an abstract utterance 
of general gloom. We think that Mr. 
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Davidson in his ‘Testaments’ is on the 
wrong tack. His genius is lyrical. We 
hope he will write more ballads with the 
riot and fire and glory of life in their 
music. We hope he will write more songs 
with the lilt of love in their melody. And 
will he not go on singing the splendour of 
the workaday world? No other modern poet 
has struck the note of comradeshi and 
democracy so nobly. We will quote ‘ Piper, 
Play!’ 
Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep ; 
Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward twenty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 
Though we be o’erlaboured men, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best ! 
Let us foot it once again ! 


Bridled looms delay their din ; 
All the humming wheels are spent ; 
Busy spindles cease to spin ; 
hate and woof must rest content. 
~ play! Piper, play ! 
‘or a little we are free ! 
Foot it, girls, and shake your curls, 
Haggard creatures though we be ! 


Racked and soiled the faded air 
Freshens in our holiday ; 
Clouds and tides our respite share ; 
Breezes linger by the way. 
Piper, rest! Piper, rest! 
ow, a carol of the moon ! 
Piper, piper, play your best, 
Melt the sun into your tune ! 


We are of the humblest grade ; 
Yet we dare to dance our fill : 
Male and female were we made— 
Fathers, mothers, lovers still ! 
Piper—softly ; soft and low; 
ipe of love in mellow notes, 
Till the tears begin to flow, 
And our hearts are in our throats. 


Nameless as the stars of night 
Far in galaxies unfurled, 
Yet we yield unrivalled might, 
Joints and hinges of the world! 
Night and day ! night and day ! 
Sound the song the hours rehearse ! 
Work and play! work and play ! 
The order of the universe ! 


Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep; 
Down the road a merry rout 
Dances homeward, twenty deep. 
Piper, play ! Piper, play ! 
Wearied people though we be, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best! 
For alittle we are free ! 


Fine as this lyric of labour is, it is not 
nearly so fine as many of Mr. Davidson’s 
oe The well-known quatrain in ‘A 
allad of a Nun’ has been justly praised : 
The adventurous sun took heaven by storm ; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain ; 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 
But still more splendid passages are found 
scattered through Mr. Davidson’s plays and 
poems, which do not need the fort of his 
ruggedness to commend their beauty. 








England under the Stuarts. 
Trevelyan. (Methuen & Co.) 

(Second Notice.) 
WE have already expressed our appreciation 
of the success with which Mr. Trevelyan has 
dealt with the earlier part of his task. We 
have now to comment shortly upon the 
manner in which he has stood the test which 
confronts any one who comes fresh from an 
heroic to an unheroic age. He has had to 


By G. M. 


leave a time when the passionate utterances 
of great antagonists and the clash of arms 
formed a real index of the tremendous issues 





at stake for one of incessant surface-play, 
beneath which astute politicians scrambled 
for Cromwell’s inheritance, toleration, and 
the power of the sword. He has had to 
exchange the exhilaration of the fierce 
winds of free and well-defined conflict for 
the depression of one who moves in 
obscurity and in a debased and vitiated air. 
And he has, on the whole, stood the test 
well. His purpose has been too austere to 
allow him to dwell upon the lighter details 
which serve to relieve the drab and sorry 
picture. He does not even hint at Nelly 
Gwyn; there is no person for whom he can 
find any warmth of sympathy; and the 
result is a certain greyness of treatment. 
This, indeed, we do not regret, especially 
since he displays in abundance the certainty 
of touch and the epigrammatic force which 
we recognized in his earlier chapters. 

We are forced, however, to admit that, in 
dealing with the Restoration period, we 
seem to detect a comparative unfamiliarity 
with what may be called the atmosphere of 
the time, which leads Mr. Trevelyan to form 
some conclusions from which we differ, and 
to make one or two statements which, we 
must frankly say, are certainly erroneous. 

We think in the first place that Mr. 
Trevelyan greatly overrates the effective 
seriousness of Charles’s designs. He names 
him, indeed, as the leader of “ the wittiest 
company of comedians that history records,” 
but he treats him throughout as a dark and 
deadly conspirator against his people’s 
religion and liberties. He does not, we 
think, distinguish sufficiently between brave 
words and actual intentions, between secrecy 
and sincerity; he does not realize that, 
whatever he might wish, Charles’s early 
training had led him, even at thirty years of 
age, to act habitually and deliberately along 
the line of least resistance. That he entered 
upon the firet stages of a negotiation with 
Rome for the ‘ Gallicizing’’—so to speak— 
of the Anglican Church is, of course, 
indisputable, and on paper these negotia- 
tions look formidable; but that he ever 
imagined that they could succeed, knowing, 
as he had good reason to know, the in- 
variable practice of the Holy See ; that they 
were anything but the outcome of a wish to 
satisfy himself, and Catholic opinion, of his 
sincerity in favour of Catholics, we do 
not believe. It is probable that floating 
ideas of the employment of a standing 
army for some undefined purpose, in cir- 
cumstances which might perhaps arise, 
passed before his eyes; but for the view 
that such ideas ever obtained definite form 
or consistency we can see no evidence. Mr. 
Trevelyan, however, differs so far that he 
would have us believe that Charles designed 
to erect ‘‘a Second Stuart Despotism, far 
more terrible in its nature than the First 
Despotism, which his grandfather had in- 
herited and his father lost.’ We think 
rather that the capitals in this sentence 
illustrate a certain tendency to phrase- 
making, which occasionally mars Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s work, and which appears perhaps 
in its most pronounced and misleading form 
when he says that the king 
‘*pined in his southern heart to sit on the 
throne among a silenced and ordered people, in 
the death-like peace that broods over a land 
where the priests are satisfied.” 





Mr. Trevelyan must forgive us when we say 








that in this short sentence he has achieved 
the most complete misrepresentation of 
Charles’s character and outlook upon life 
that it has been our lot to meet. This, 
however, is a matter of opinion. But 
the conviction of the dark resolves of Charles 
has led Mr. Trevelyan to repeat a serious 
error, in which, it is true, he has had many 
predecessors. He speaks of 

**the secret Treaty of Dover, by which...... 
Louis promised money and soldiers to Charles to 
help him to establish the Catholic religion in 
England.” 

Of course it was not so. If Mr. Trevelyan 
will consult the text of the treaty—to 
which he refers the reader—he will see that 
there is not a word about establishing the 
Catholic religion. The money and troops 
were to be used—nominally—to suppress 
any trouble which might arise when Charles 
should declare his own conversion, a very 
different thing—to secure the obedience 
‘‘que tous les peuples doivent 4 leurs sou- 
verains, mesme de Religion contratre.” 
Neither monarch was a fool, or so ill- 
informed as to imagine that anything 
more was possible; Sheldon’s admonitions 
long before had banished any such 
thought from the mind of Charles, 
And if anything were wanting to illus- 
trate the insincerity of the whole of this 
part of the business, it is that Charles was 
left perfectly free as to the date of declaring 
his conversion. In fact, as the amusing 
fencing described by Mignet must convince 
any one, all that Charles wanted was the 
money, all that Louis wanted was his 
co-operation in the war. 

It is, we think, unfortunate that Mr. 
Trevelyan should have stuck so closely to 
his text of ‘England under the Stuarts,’ as 
to leave Scotland and Ireland virtually 
without mention. For he has thus deprived 
himself of the most fertile sources of illus- 
tration of Charles’s objects and methods. In 
England Charles was, from first to last, in 
the grip of the Anglican Church, and his 
running fight with her was continuous 
defeat. But in Scotland it was a very 
different story. There, in this as in other 
matters, he could do as he liked with his 
own. Neither Anglican Church nor English 
Parliament could interfere. With the help 
of Lauderdale and the knavish Primate 
Sharp he taught the Scottish Church that 
the airs of her haughty sister in England 
did not become her ; and her complete sub- 
jection was notified when Alexander Burnet 
was forced to resign the Archbishopric of 
Glasgow. The same want of familiarity 
with Scotch history accounts for two striking 
errors in one short sentence about Lauder- 
dale. Mr. Trevelyan describes him as ‘‘a 
Covenanter at heart, a Prelatist and perse- 
cutor in act.” Lauderdale, with an even 
greater talent for hypocrisy than his master, 
had been a Covenanter, just as Charles him- 
self had been a Covenanter, whileit was neces- 
sary, and not a moment longer. He was an 
ambitious man, and previous to the Restora- 
tion no one who refused the Covenant could be 
in the forefront of political life in Scotland ; 
as he himself said, genially enough, in later 
days, he was willing to swallow a cartload 
of oaths. Nor was he a Prelatist; he was 
jubilant at his success in seconding Charles’s 
efforts to destroy the power of the prelates 
in Scotland. In fact, in the Cabal or out of 
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it, he is to be regarded not as an English 
statesman, but as a well-nigh irresponsible 
vizier in Scotland, especially as Charles’s 
own man, one to whom, as he expressed it, 
‘your Majesty’s wishes are more than all 
human laws.” 

Mr. Trevelyan has also, we think, done 
some injustice to the behaviour of English 
Justices of the Peace in regard to the penal 
laws of the Clarendon code. They did not 
all lend themselves to persecution. If he 
will study the letters of Seth Ward to 
Sheldon in the Bodleian Library—some of 
which have been printed—he will find that 
that uncompromising prelate laments bitterly 
the difficulties which the slackness of the 
justices —their outspoken sympathy with 
the Dissenters—put in the way of the due 
performance of his task. 

But we gladly turn from these and a 
rather considerable number of other points, 
in which we think that Mr. Trevelyan is at 
fault in regard to this most difficult time, to 
the more gracious task of noticing his 
admirable grasp and lucid exposition of the 
warring currents of thought, and the reform- 
ing of parties, which succeeded the Restora- 
tion. We could forgive him a good deal 
for the manner in which he explains the 
downfall of the Presbyterian hopes :— 


‘The Presbyterians did not foresee that a 
restoration in religion would follow from the 
restoration in society and politics. They did 
not know that in re-establishing squirearchy 
they were setting up a persecuting Anglicanism; 
for the squires whom they remembered had been 
haters of parsons and bishops. Nor did they 
suspect that in realizing at last their cherished 
ideal of a monarch controlled by a free Parlia- 
ment they were laying firmer than Laud the 
foundations of an Anglican State Church ; for 
their recollections of a free Parliament recalled 
groups of angry gentlemen shouting approval 
while Eliot demanded the suppression of 
Arminians, or while Pym declared that 
Prelacy had been tried and found wanting. 
Absorbed in hatred of the sects, the orthodox 
Puritans did not consider that the class for 
whom they were now forging power was led by 
men whose religion and estates they had them- 
selves proscribed at the close of the first Civil 
War—men who for their part had not forgiven 
the rule of the Long Parliament, because it 
had been followed by the rule of the Major- 
Generals, The Presbyterians little suspected 
that in a year’s time their own Church would 
be swept out of England for ever, while the 
sectaries, whom they thought to have slain by 
the stroke which slew the Republicans, would 
inherit and carry on the Puritan work.” 


The foliowing passage—even though it 
closes with a somewhat remarkable mis- 
statement, which vitiates a good deal of its 
force—we quote as a typical instance of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s suggestive faculty :— 


‘The division of the religious world into 
Church and Dissent made freedom of thought a 
possibility for the future. The English could 
not be argued into toleration by their reason, 
but they could be forced into it by their feuds. 
In a country where the proportion of really 
devout persons isso large and their spontaneous 
activity so great, it would have been dangerous 
if all the principal forces of religion had been 
accumulated in one State Church. If the zeal 
of the Anglicans who enforced the Clarendon 
Code had been united to the zeal of the Presby- 
terians who passed the Blasphemy Laws, English 
popular opinion would have become hardly less 
intolerant, and far less assailable, than the 
hierarchy which Voltaire undermined ; for in 





England no Voltaire could have attacked 
Christianity with any chance of political success. 
Fortunately a settlement was made under which 
the persecutors would rage unceasingly against 
each other. The rivalry of Church and Dissent 
forced both sides to overlook, to tolerate, and 
sometimes even to court, any third party. 
The Dissenters needed deliverance from op- 
pressive laws too much to inquire whether 
Shaftesbury or Charles Fox were in a state of 
grace ; the Church made no attempt to invigi- 
late over the proceedings of the Royal Society, 
or > stop the sale of Hobbes’s philosophicat 
works,” 


How far Mr. Trevelyan’s assertion that 
the Church was not openly antagonistic to 
Hobbes and his teaching is incorrect, may 
be gathered from the authorities quoted by 
Buckle in the notes to his fine passage on 
the subject (‘ History of Civilization,’ i. 390, 
ed. 1867). 

The description of the religious toleration, 
in act if not in spirit, which England owed 
to William’s resolve, is excellent :— 


‘* At last the time had come when English Pro- 
testants were ready to let one another worship 
God. All their parties were exhausted with 
fifty years of revolution, bloodshed, and terror, 
culminating in the recent narrow escape of their 
common religion. Like dogs that have been 
flogged off each other, Anglican and Puritan 
lay down and snarled.” 


These words are preceded by a note- 
worthy and luminous apology for the party 
system which resulted from the long un- 
certainty of the succession subsequent to 
the Revolution :— 


‘¢ But short of foreign conquest, there would 
never be absolute monarchy again. A restora- 
tion, other than by French bayonets, could only 
be a restoration of the Clarendon Code and 
high Parliamentary Toryism. But as the balance 
of parties was kept by William and Anne, party 
strife came to impregnate all English life. 
Party spirit was the spirit of the age. Its 
coarse, free, vigorous breath kept the nation 
heartily alive. It pervaded the worlds of high 
society, commerce, and even of scholarship ; it 
inspired literature, religion, finance ; it guided 
diplomacy and war. It was the motive power 
of our great achievements ; it founded the Bank 
and the National Debt ; it carried through the 
recoinage ; it evoked the genius of Swift ; it 
effected the union of England and Scotland ; it 
won the wars of Marlborough, and it made the 
peace of Utrecht.” 


Here we must stop, with an assurance to 
our readers that the foregoing extracts give 
but a meagre indication of the profit to be 
derived from a careful study of a work 
which is always suggestive and often 
exhilarating, and, in spite of some state- 
ments and inferences which can easily be 
put right, most accurate—a work which, as 
we said at the outset, must undoubtedly take 
a high and permanent place in the litera- 
ture of the subject. 








Ham House: its History and Art Treasures. 
By Mrs. Charles Roundell. 2 vols. (Bell 
& Sons.) 


Tuanxs to the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission and to private authorship, the great 
mansions of England are fast yielding up 
their treasures to the public. Ham House, 
as rich as any of them in rare books and 
miniatures, has now found a judicious 
chronicler in Mrs. Charles Roundell, who 





has received valuable assistance from Mr. 
William Younger Fletcher and Dr. G. C. 
Williamson. Some of her historical allu- 
sions are rather inexact, as, for example, 
the mention of Bombay as the “ first posses- 
sion of England in India,” an honour which 
really belongs to Fort St. George in Madras ; 
but she has, at any rate, disentangled the 
complicated Tollemache pedigree with much 
ability. Even if implicit confidence cannot 
be placed in the rhyme asserting that 
Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my resting-place and Tollemache was 

my name, 

the family were early established near Ips- 
wich, and built Helmingham Hall at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
third baronet advanced their fortunes 
by marrying the daughter and heiress of 
the first Earl of Dysart, a Scotchman who 
had been “‘ whipping boy’’ to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles I., and who 
stood high in the royal favour, though 
Burnet draws his character in anything but 
an amiable light. However, ‘‘ he had one 
particular quality, that when he was drunk, 
which was very often, he was on a most 
exact reserve, though he was pretty open at 
other times.” The builder of Ham House 
was Sir Thomas Vavasour, whom Mrs. 
Roundell dismisses rather abruptly, nor 
does she allude to the story that it was 
originally intended for Henry, Prince of 
Wales, who, however, did not live to occupy 


it. 

The first earl’s daughter became a 
countess in her own right, and married, 
secondly, John, Duke of Lauderdale, the 
L of the Cabal. In their days Ham 
House became an important political centre, 
whence issued measures for the coercion of 
the British Isles, and more especially of 
Scotland. Among the beautiful repro- 
ductions of portraits with which these 
sumptuous volumes abound, that of 
Lely’s ‘Duke and Duchess of Lauder- 
dale’ is perhaps the most attractive. The 
painter has thrown more strength than was 
his wont into the figure of the oppressor of 
Scotland, and has brought out in the square 
chin and cunning eyes the statesman’s 
grim tenacity of purpose. Evelyn visited 
Ham, and, exacting critic though he was, _ 
pronounced its house and gardens to be 
inferior to few of the best villas in Italy 
itself. A fewyears later, however, James II. 
demurred to taking up his quarters there 
after William of Orange had established 
himself in Whitehall. ‘‘Ham,” he said, 
‘‘was a very ill winter house, and now 
unfurnished,’ so he repaired to Rochester 
instead, much to the relief of the victorious 
party. 

The Tollemaches seem to have been most 
fortunate in their marriages. We are told 
of a ‘‘ Cheshire heiress,” Grace Wilbraham, 
and of a ‘Stanhope heiress” who brought 
wealth into the family. Fame attached 
itself rather to the younger sons, notably to 
the unfortunate General Tollemache, or 
Talmash, who fell before Brest, as his 
monument records, ‘through the envy of 
some of his pretended friends.” Several of 
the earls appear to have been far from 
amiable. The third carried miserly habits 
to such an extent that Ham became known 
as the Temple of Famine. Yet in his 
younger days he made love with spirit, and 
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Mrs. Roundell publishes some divertin 
letters, in the course of which he informe 
the Cheshire heiress that, if he could not 
see her, his passion was of such a nature 
that it would “oblidge mee uppon some 
desperate designe.” In subsequent court- 
ships a natural daughter of the Duke of 
Devonshire of the day, and a niece of 
Horace Walpole, also bora out of wedlock, 
were successfully concerned. But Mrs. 
Roundell’s most romantic story relates to a 
young Tollemache who fought a duel across 
a table with Capt. Pennington in 1777, 
while an officer on board the Scorpion. He 
was run through the heart, and sixteen 
years later Pennington, become a colonel, 
saw the dead body of Tollemache’s only 
son carried past him at the siege of 
Valenciennes. 

Much of the charm of Ham House con- 
sists in its exemption from the caprices of 
fashion. The gardens, with their fine Scotch 
firs, remain pretty much as they were when 
planned by a pupil of Le Notre. With the 
aid of two inventories compiled in the days 
of the Duchess of Lauderdale, Mrs. Roun- 
dell passes from room to room, and shows 
how every article in the state apartments 
occupies its original position, and every pic- 
ture hangs in its old place. She also pub- 
lishes numerous illustrations of thefurniture, 
which includes some beautiful incised lacquer 
work. 

Mr. Fletcher’s chapter on the library, and 
Dr. Williamson’s on the miniature room, 
are, of course, thoroughly authoritative. 
Though the splendid Lauderdale manuscript 
is at Helmingham, the library contains no 
fewer than twelve Caxtons, and some of the 
choicest works from the press of Wynkyn 
de Worde. Among the miniatures is one 
of Princess Mary of Orange, the eldest 
daughter of Charles I., by Pooley Wright, a 
rare artist, only one other specimen of whose 
work is known by Dr. Williamson to exist ; 
while a miniature, by Catherine da Costa, 
supposed to represent Mary, Queen of Scots, 
is of much interest as art, even if it cannot 
be accepted as a trustworthy portrait. A 
pretty little study of an old housekeeper by 

ady Sudeley brings the account of Ham 
House to a close. In the course of it we 
gather that the lady who was known in 
society for so many years as ‘ Maria 
Marchioness,” or as “Lady A.” (Ailes- 
bury), might, if she had only bided her 
time, have become the wife of the Duke of 

Wellington. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Golden Bowl. By Henry James. 
(Methuen & Oo.) 


Tue theory of Impressionism has been 
summed up in the dictum of Monet, that light 
is the only subject of every picture. The 
theory of Mr. Henry James’s art might also 
be put in a formula: ‘“‘Human thoughts 
are the sole material of the novelist.” 
Whoever fails to realize this elementary 
principle is sure to come to grief in the 
effort to follow a master never other than 
difficult. This principle alone accounts for 


the order in which events are narrated—or 
rather, they are not narrated at all. They 
are delineated only in so far and at such 
times as they are producing an effect on the 
inward life of one of his characters. Oonse- 


quently they are never seen in a clear dry 
light, such as serves to display the events of 
Scott, or even Thackeray. We learn them 
always through the refracting medium of 
some person’s mind—and that often is 
rather not his notion of the event in itself, 
but his suspicion of somebody else’s notion 
of it. Now this is in reality the only way 
in which events, whether personal or his- 
torical, exist for any of us. ‘‘ A fact when 
it is past becomes an idea,” said Creighton. 
This truth, forgotten alike by most novelists 
and nearly all historians, is the justification 
of Mr. James’s method. It gives us, of 
course, no ground for asserting his 
success. But one reason why some folks 
give him up is that they refuse to see that 
he is attempting what, to the best of our 
belief, has never been attempted before, even 
by the most ‘‘ psychological” of novelists or 
poets, such as Browning. Foreven Browning’s 
characters always display themselves 
to an audience. Not so with those of Mr. 
James. Here we are shown not the human 
heart under a microscope, as with the 
ordinary analytical novelist, but the soul 
developing itself from within, finding in 
other persons, circumstances, and happen- 
ings nothing but the matter of its thought. 
It is objected that Mr. James is super- 
subtle, and trails an idea through far too 
many windings, sets it in too many lights, 
refines and explains and exiguates, so to 
say, ad nauseam. This book will awaken 
this objection more than ever. But let any 
one reflect on his thought upon any matter 
that concerns him personally; let him 
take only half-an-hour of it, and try to 
retrace all its involutions, and he will find 
himself ten times as full of distractions, 
of strange backward twists, of hesitations, 
of reasons and imaginings, as any of Mr. 
James’s characters. The fact is brought 
out in this new book, for none of the 
dramatis persone is at all extraordinary. 
The impecunious but charming Italian 
prince who marries the daughter of a 
widowed American millionaire, his wife, his 
father-in-law, and his lover (the American 
girl of brilliant social qualities who marries 
the millionaire), are all commonplace persons 
enough. Indeed, the lack of greatness in 
his characters—their essential littleness— 
while it may enhance the realism of Mr. 
James’s work, strikes us as one of its serious 
defects as great art. The father continues so 
wrapped up in his daughter that the two 
former lovers are naturally brought together, 
and the plot turns on a peculiarly iuntenens 
adultery. The gradual discovery of this by 
the princess, her desire to shield her father 
from the a of it; his discovery of 
it, and desire to shield her; her success in 
finally severing her husband from his para- 
mour and in securing his love, are the 
theme of the story. It is told—or, to be 
correct, it works itself out — with all the 
convincing realism of which Mr. James 
is a master. But it is very difficult, for 
everybody is occupied in concealing from 
every one else what he or she knows; and 
even when they desire to convey the truth, 
it is commonly done by the statement of 
something else. The triumph of this 
method is shown in the scene between 
Maggie and her father, when, as a 
result of what she omits to say, the mil- 





lionaire resolves to pack his traps and take 








his wife back for good and all to Ame- 
rica. But for the ‘“‘chorus work” of Bob 
Assingham and his wife the whole thing 
would be scarcely intelligible. As it is, 
the book is clear to those who think Mr. 
James worth a little trouble. The method, 
in spite of its ‘“‘inwardness,’’ is detached, 
cold, and, if the word is possible, a little 
cruel. But its mental agility, its likeliness, 
its atmosphere, are perfect. Why Mr. James 
should require so very disagreeable a situa- 
tion to develope his study we cannot under- 
stand, but that he has elaborated it as no 
one else could, we are sure; indeed, 
we should have liked two more books in 
the novel, one giving the story as it affects 


the mind of Charlotte, the brilliant, 
hard, repulsive woman, and the other 
showing it in the mind of the mil- 


lionaire, strange compound of shrewdness 
and simplicity, inexorable decision and 
inexhaustible kindliness. Mr. James can 
hardly achieve a greater success than that 
of making even one of his readers desire 
that the book were double its length. At 
the same time we trust that in the next 
book which he writes he will purge 
himself of certain mannerisms that are 
little more than affectations. He over- 
works the word ‘‘ lucidity” even more than 
writers of an earlier age did that of “ sensi- 
bility.” He plays upon the phrase ‘‘There 
you are’’ as though the words were the 
strings of a violin. He puts the commonest 
and most obvious expressions in inverted 
commas, and we dislike his too frequently 
interrupting adverbs. Doubtless all are 
defensible as necessary on the hypothesis of 
the method. We grant the method, but 
deny the necessity. All the same, we admit 
that Mr. Henry James is at his best through- 
out this book. The final month at Fawns, 
especially the two scenes between Charlotte 
and Maggie, is a veritable triumph. We 
quote one description—that in Maggie’s 
mind of a card-party :— 


‘* Meanwhile, the facts of the situation were 
upright for her round the green cloth and the 
silver flambeaux ; the fact of her father’s wife’s 
lover facing his mistress ; the fact of her father 
sitting all unsounded and unblinking between 
them; the fact of Charlotte keeping it up— 
keeping up everything, across the table, with 
her husband beside her; the fact of Fanny 
Assingham, wonderful creature, placed opposite 
to the three and knowing more about each, 
probably, when one came to think, than either 
of them knew of either. Erect above all for 
her was the sharp-edged fact of the relation of 
the whole group, individually and collectively, 
to herself—herself so speciously eliminated for 
the hour, but presumably more present to the 
attention of each than the next card to be 
played.” 





The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
A yew book by Mrs. Humphry 


Ward is an event in the novel-reader’s 
calendar. It is sure to be much read, and 
may beremarkable. That ‘The Marriage of 
William Ashe’ will not fall short of its 
predecessors in popularity is probable, for 
it makes a wide appeal, both by its mélieu 
and by the note struck in the principal 
actors. We find here vivid life, tempestuous 
life, “high life.” But it is not in any real 
sense aremarkable book. There is little or 
nothing in it that has not been given before 
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both by the writer herself and by others. 
The hand of the experienced literary artist 
is visible—too visible, in fact ; the design— 
what would have been called a few years 
ago the ‘“ problem”’—is clearly conceived 
and skilfully developed ; but the excellence 
is technical, the praise cold. In essentials 
Mrs. Ward has followed the lines of ‘ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.’ We move in exalted 

litical circles along the thread of a story 
amiliar to the memoirs of a former genera- 
tion. We are informed of this in the preface, 
and in the book itself (p. 284) more than 
a clue is given to the originals. As 
before, our eyes are fixed on a woman. 
Here, indeed, is one of the faults of the 
book. The predominance of Lady Kitty 
Bristol is foreshadowed in the frontispiece, 
to the exclusiveness of which Mr. Ashe, 
while asserting himself through the 
tissue-paper on the title-page opposite, 
is not admitted. The conception of the 
one character governs the rest, who are 
framed, by sympathy or contrast, to bring 
her out. 

We shall not be betraying too much 
if we mention the fact that at an 
early stage Ashe marries Lady Kitty. 
From this point the real motif is developed 
—the strife of heredity on the man’s 
side with a love in which his best 


qualities are enlisted, on the woman’s witha 


peculiarly intense personal individuality. The 
strength of the opposing forces is carefully 
brought out. In him the instinct and 
capacity for politics and government, and in 
her an inheritance of evil and madness, 
make for division, while the attraction by 
contrast as strongly unites them. In this 
condition of unstable equilibrium they are 
at the mercy of circumstance. Circum- 
stance takes the opportunity, and weights 
the scale of tragedy. Geoffrey Cliffe, a 
theatrical figure enough, genius and adven- 
‘turer, with all the magnetism of vehementlife, 
appeals imaginatively to all that is wild 
and defiant in the woman; while Mary 
Lyster, the embodied representative of all, 


good and bad, that is most unsympathetic 


to her, stands by to intervene with decisive 
results at the crises of her fate. By Lady 
Kitty the book stands or falls. The 
subordinate pair are dependent on her not 


only for their conception, but also for their 


action, and in themselves are unreal and 
unconvincing. Ashe himself leaves us 
unmoved, a type for whose public existence 
we are duly grateful, but incapable of 
genuinely interesting the reader in his 
private affairs. The writer herself seems 


to betray a rather laborious regard 
for him. With his wife it is dif- 
ferent. Mrs. Ward has used all her arts 


to interest and charm us, including a 
somewhat unusual device in these days of 
analysis—that of treating her from outside, 
“objectively.” The hero’s feelings are 
expounded at length, the heroine’s shrouded 
from all but the most occasional glimpses. 
‘Whether the result is successful or not— 
whether Lady Kitty lives and whether she 
charms—is a matter of opinion, but for our 
own part we cannot, for all her undoubted 
individuality, admit her as a creation likely 
to hold more than a transitory place in the 
memory. The illustrations are conceived in 
: -_ contemporary with the action of the 
ook. 





Contre Impossible. By Marie Anne de 
Bovet. (Paris, Alphonse Lemerre.) 


Wuen the works of Ford Madox Brown 
were exhibited at the Grafton Gallery it 
was pointed out that they varied so greatly 
in style and treatment as to seem to come 
from the hands of five or six great painters. 
The writings of Madame de Boishébert 
present the same extraordinary diversity. 
There is nothing in the most able novel 
now before us which recalls any one of 
thirteen out of fifteen books from her pen 
which are advertised opposite to the title- 
age. From that list, which includes, we 
think, all the work signed ‘“‘Mab” and a 
good deal besides, there are omitted some of 
her best books which have appeared else- 
where, and at least one which resembles 
‘Contre l’Impossible.’ ‘Mlle. de Bovet” 
has achieved such success in her lighter 
writings that it is difficult to set her more 
solid work above them in the scale of 
merit. All her readers outside France 
will agree that when she took up the 
‘“‘ Nationalist’ line, pursued in one or two 
of her recent books, the writer detracted 
from her deserved reputation. ‘Oontre 
l’Impossible’ did not please us in its 
earlier pages. They are full of excellent 
description of a provincial world upon the 
Loire, and remind us of some of the open- 
ings—also a little dull—of Balzac. The 
first part is crowded with more cha- 
racters than can be suitably developed 
or sufficiently differentiated. But as we 
overcome a certain reluctance, caused 
by drowsiness, and read on, four 
persons stand out: three of them women 
and one a man, all four with a noble 
standard. This fact in itself causes ‘Contre 
l’Impossible’ to differ from almost all novels 
from French pens, and from most great 
novels of all countries. We cannot say 
that there is no villain in the play, but 
the villains are not great villains, and 
the people that we remember are the 
four good ones. The three good women 


are absolutely distinct, indeed totally 
unlike to one another, and in their 
creation Madame de _ Boishébert has 


achieved a triumph such as readers who 
know her through her cynical work for the 
Vie Parisienne would think utterly outside 
her nature. Plenty of faults will be found 
by this critic or that with the situa- 
tions, and with the action and language 
even of the hero and the three heroines 
in the trying circumstances in which they 
are all placed. But we do not intend 
to enter upon argument, and prefer to 
recognize the completeness of the whole. 
A few passages of considerable philosophical 
insight and observation—as, for example, on 
death and sorrow—strike us as new from 
our author. In her ‘Terre d’Emeraude’ 
she showed many years ago some of the 
great qualities which have gone to the 
making of the present book, but not, we 
think, any of equal maturity of art. 








GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


A GOVERNMENT Blue-book is not exactly 
light reading, especially when it runs to 1,141 
pages, and weighs nearly 6 lb. avoirdupois. 
Yet no one who desires the latest information 
about Sweden, its People and its Industry, 








can afford to neglect the historical and 
statistical ‘‘handbook’’ with the above title 
(Stockholm), edited by Gustav Sundbirg and 
published by order of the Riksdag. According 
to the terms of the vote of credit it was to be 
issued in Swedish, French, and English; and 
the French edition was brought out in time 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The Swedish 
edition appeared a year later; but the delay 
in issuing the English edition has had the 
result that the work is more thoroughly up to 
date. Its great feature—a novelty, we should 
say, in Blue-books—is the number of illus- 
trations, which amount to nearly 400, besides 
about fifty maps and many diagrams. The 
type and paper are excellent; but its bulk 
is so cumbrous for a paper-bound volume 
that it would have been far better to 
issue it in two separate parts. Unfortu- 
nately the English is often of a rather 
peculiar kind—due, perhaps, to the fact 
that among the eleven translators there are 
only two English names; and it is a pity that 
the work has not been revised as a whole by 
some Englishman with a competent knowledge 
of Swedish. 

The first part, which deals with the country, 
government, and people, abounds in useful 
information, both historical and political, 
and has been judiciously compressed. Its 
leading divisions are physical geography, the 
Swedish people, constitution and adminis- 
tration, and education and mental culture. In 
the last department, from the thoroughness of 
her methods, Sweden is exercising no little 
influence upon the rest of Europe. The sec- 
tions on educational ‘‘ sloyd’’ and workshops 
for children might give many hints to our own 
reformers, still more that on Swedish gymnas- 
tics under the Ling and Zander systems, 
which have gained a world-wide celebrity. 
The problem of underfed school children has 
been solved in Stockholm at small expense 
by providing dinners from the food cooked at 
the girls’ cookery classes—a capital idea, if 
the quality of the dinners really comes up 
to the mark. In so sparsely populated a 
country the organization of education (which 
is both free and compulsory) is a special 
difficulty, which has been partly overcome by 
‘*ambulatory schools,’’ in which the teacher 
shifts his quarters twice a year or oftener 
within his district. The local management of 
education is part of the duties of the clergy, 
and this system seems to work without 
friction, though Sweden has her Noncon- 
formists, perhaps because the latter are com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of the 
State Church. There is an excellent account 
of higher education and of scientific and 
literary institutions, with a special section on 
the Nobel Foundation, with its five prizes. 

In the constitutional chapter the most in- 
teresting section is that on the union with 
Norway. The revision of this compact, which 
has now lasted nearly a century, is the 
burning question of the moment. Norway has 
long been dissatisfied with the arrangements 
for diplomatic affairs, while Sweden considers 
that Norway is not contributing her fair 
share to the national defence. There would 
thus seem to be ample scope for striking 
a bargain by mutual concessions; but 
a committee of both Parliaments, which 
sat from 1895 to 1898, separated without 
coming to an agreement, and the trouble has 
lately reached an acute stage. The remarks 
on this subject are certainly fair, though 
written from the Swedish point of view; but 
they rather ignore the fact that Norway is 
much less exposed to invasion than Sweden. 

The second part of the work deals with 
the national industries, and reveals an 
astonishing rate of progress, for in the last 
forty years the assessed income from business 
or trade has increased nearly fourfold. The 
chief export is naturally timber ; indeed, more 
than half the land area of Sweden is occupied 
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by forest. Of the cereals consumed a large 
and increasing proportion has to be imported, 
yet Sweden has for the last seventeen years 
been a Protectionist country. The numerous 
illustrations are principally from photographs, 
but it is a serious omission that there is no 
list of these, or of the maps. 


Our American cousins are nothing if not 
enterprising, but it may be doubted if many 
of them can compete in the matter of travel 
and exploration with Dr. William Hunter 
Workman and Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, 
some of whose journeys in India are recorded 
in Through Town and Jungle (Fisher Unwin). 
Fourteen thousand miles on cycles over the 
plains of India, often with a scorching sun 
overhead and heavy sand under wheel, involve 
energy and determination which those only 
who know the country can fully appreciate. 
Nothing short of enthusiasm for its architec- 
tural treasures, supported by remarkable 
endurance, could have brought the doctor and 
his wife to a successful issue of their labour. 
They tell us that their object was to study 
what remains of 


“ structural temples, cave temples cut in rock hills 
and ip huge boulders, sculptures on rocks, figures of 
animals, towers, palaces, mosques, and tombs...... We 
set out to make the necessary journey on cycles so 
far as the existence of roads would permit, and in 
the execution of our purpose we cycled, with some 
interruptions, where roads failed, from near the 
southern extremity of India northward far into 
Kashmir, and from Cuttack on the eastern coast, 
over Calcutta, across the whole breadth of India, to 
Somnath Patan on the Arabian Sea, besides leaving 
the main lines at many points to travel in the 
interior.” 


Three winters were thus spent, the great 
Durbar at Delhi was attended, and in the 
summer of 1903 Kashmir and the Himalaya 
were visited. At Srinagar, where their effects 
were stored, a great flood destroyed their 
property, including many hundred photographs 
and negatives destined tobe used to illustrate 
this book ; but we are bound to say that their 
loss is not apparent, for out of 380 pages, 
index included, there are some 202 illustra- 
tions, many of them full-page. Indeed, the 
book may not unfairly be described as consist- 
ing of pictures and accessory description ; and 
a work of the kind does not lose by this 
method. For the pictures are generally 
admirable, conveying to the mind the extra- 
ordinarily lavish profusion of ornament and 
detail characteristic of Southern Indian archi- 
tecture, better than any description, how- 
ever correct, would do. This style appeals 
more strongly to the authors than the simpler 
and plainer Mohammedan buildings of Northern 
India, and certainly it is more marvellous. 
Consequently the volume deals chiefly with 
the buildings and remains in peninsular India. 
Fatehpur Sikri is disposed of in five lines, 
presumably because it has been sufficiently de- 
scribed elsewhere; whilst the Grzeco-Buddhist 
remains visited from Hoti Mardan, the head- 
quarters of the distinguished Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides, have but one brief chapter 
allotted to them. 

The writers, with much reason, complain of 
the want of accommodation for strangers in 
ordinary Indian towns and villages which 
happen to be remote from main lines of traffic. 
Of course, it is not to be expected that these 
smaller places should be luxuriously pro- 
vided with hotels or travellers’ bungalows ; 
but where accommodation exists ordinary 
furniture and suflicient attendance should 
be found. Improvement also in waiting- 
rooms, or their equivalents, at the less im- 
portant railway stations seems to be required. 
The fact is that as yet India is not ready for 
ordinary travellers— globe-trotters, as they 
are there called, Officers travelling on duty 
either go by the main lines provided, road or 
rail, on which suflicient accommodation is 
usually to be had; or, when the nature of 





their work takes them to remote parts, they 
travel with tents and equipage of every 
description, and with ample supplies, being 
often independent of the country through 
which they pass, though ordinarily some 
necessaries in the way of food, water, and fuel 
are locally procured. 

In several places the accuracy of Murray’s 
‘Indian Handbook’ is impugned ; it would be 
a pity if so excellent a guide failed in accu- 
racy when that can be supplied, consequently 
attention to the fact is invited ; reference to 
p. 85 may be made. 

The book is printed on ‘‘ coated paper,”’ 
and is therefore heavy. In view of the great 
proportion of illustrations, this defect could 
scarcely have been avoided. It is a worthy 
record of remarkable journeys. 


The Mountains. By Stewart Edward White. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—There was a time, not 
fifty years ago, when Alpine regions were ex- 
plored on horse- or mule-back, and little books 
were written describing the byways of Switzer- 
land. That period has passed away, and our 
tourists, if they do not cling to railroads, 
climb afoot. But in the Far West the man 
who is tired of towns still starts with a party 
of friends for a ride in the wilderness. He 
finds his recreation in camping out and sport 
rather than in climbing peaks. In the por- 
tions of California here described the peaks 
are perhaps unattractive, while the deep, 
high-walled valleys form the most striking 
feature of the scenery. The reader, there- 
fore, must not expect, or need not fear to find, 
in this volume another story of scrambles 
among peaks, passes, and glaciers. Its pages 
are filled with descriptions of scenery and 
rough trails, of the denizens — human and 
animal—of the high places, the misadventures 
of packhorses, the pursuit of game. They are 
pervaded by a healthy spirit of enjoyment. 
Indeed, for the general reader the author is 
almost too keenly interested in his subject. 
He might have shortened his practical hints 
as to equipment and camp-cookery, and such- 
like details. 

Mr. White shows both appreciation and 
descriptive power. He feels, and makes his 
readers feel, the local atmosphere. His pic- 
tures live, and we put down his book with a 
better acquaintance with the backlands of the 
Pacific coast, the fascination of their scenery, 
and the types of humanity who haunt them. 
His style, it must be said, is also local. He 
often falls into a somewhat raw and restless 
humour, an aggravating admixture of senti- 
ment and jests. It is the style of young 
people and of a young nation. ‘The solid 
eternal granite lay heavy in its statics across 
the possibility of even a whisper’’ is hardly a 
successful sentence. But here is a happy 


picture :— 
“The moon rose. The night has strange effects 
on the hills. A moment before they had menaced 


black and sullen against the sky, but at the touch 
of the moon their very substance seemed to dis- 
solve, leaving in the upper atmosphere the airiest, 
most nebulous, fragile, ghostly simulacrums of 
themselves you could imagine in the realms of 
fairyland. They seemed actually to float, to poise 
like cloud-shapes about to dissolve. And against 
them were cast the inky silhouettes of three fir 
trees in the shadow near at hand.” 


Mr. White’s pages abound in such vivid de- 
scriptions of natural effects. The illustrations 
are above the average, and the coloured frontis- 
piece conveys a distinct impression of the 
characteristic features of the higher crests, 
with their scattered woods and deep blue 
tarns. 


Tibet and Nepal. Painted and described 
by A. H. Savage Landor. (A. & C. Black.) 
—The readers of Mr. Savage Landor’s work 
will soon find themselves lost in a maze of geo- 
graphical enigmas, and alpine achievements 
that are not to be reconciled with anything in 








the history of mountaineering. We say nothing 

of the marvellous hairbreadth escapes, some 

of which are depicted in his illustrations (see 

more especially those on pp. 22, 34, and 96), 

or of the acrobatic feats performed on the 

sides of lofty mountains and sheer declivi- 

ties shown on pp. 82, 190, and 194. Mr. 

Landor poses as a great explorer, and as one 

who adds much to our geographical knowledge, 

In this very book he claims many things 

which, if they were granted, would place him 

at the head of those who seek knowledge in 

the highest altitudes of the earth’s surface, 

He says that he broke the world’s record by 

reaching a summit on the Lumpa peak whose 
altitude he took at 23,490 feet, and, not con- 

tent with this result, he declares that if the 
summit had been higher, he ‘‘could have 
reached a considerably greater elevation.’’ 

He also throws in the observation that he 
wore comparatively light boots, such as he 

used in London, and that his clothes were 

such as he would put on for ‘‘a stroll down 
Piccadilly.”” As a feat of physical endurance 
this was surpassed by his taking the altitude 
of the Nui Pass, about 19,600 feet, in his 
shirt-sleeves, without a cap on his head—or 
rather, as he is careful to state, it was a 
straw hat! Mr. Landor is very scornful of 
Alpinists, who have, he says, an absurd mania 
‘‘for climbing mountains by impracticable 
ways.”’ If bis own drawings are accurate, 
Mr. Landor is not qualified to throw a stone 
at them in this respect. We imagine that 
some of them would describe his ‘‘ ways’’ as 

impracticable indeed. Mr. Landor also runs 
atilt at Anglo-Indian officials, to whom he 
applies all sorts of unkind epithets, and whom 
he credits with a dark design to thwart his 
journey, which he tells us was undertaken for 
reasons of health, and ‘‘a little change from 
the monotony of a civilized existence.’’ These 
motives scarcely seem provocative enough 
to bring down the vials of official wrath on 
his head. His proceedings at the Nepalese 
frontier fort, described on p. 45 and the 
following pages, and his carrying off with 
him of a Government chuprassi ‘‘to do a 
little involuntary mountaineering,’’ because 
he believed that he had been sent to inter- 
fere with his movements, would certainly 
have justified some remonstrance, if not more 
active steps, by the Indian Government on his 
return to British territory. It is difficult to: 
take Mr, Landor seriously, and we find it im- 
possible to follow his tour geographically, 
although he has distributed the names of his 
family pretty freely on glaciers, of which he 
gives a curious bird’s-eye plan at the end of 
his volume. We do not know why he dubs 
Nanda Devi ‘‘the highest mountain in the 
British Empire’’; and the description of the 
Tibetans as ‘‘contemptible cowards’’ is no 
longer justified. But it appears from a casual 
remark on p. 192 that these travels happened 
five years ago; so possibly, after all, it is only 
Mr. Landor’s memory that has played him false. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Essays by the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
2 vols. (Murray), are of unequal merit. Three 
in the first volume deal with Castlereagh and 
with Stanhope’s life of Pitt. All will be glad 
to have them reprinted in their present form. 
The three articles on foreign affairs which 
are contained in the second volume are both 
out of date, and inferior, on account of their 
narrowness, to the later utterances on similar 
subjects of Lord Salisbury, when long tenure 
of the Foreign Secretaryship had given 
maturity and increased liberality of mind. 
There is much to be said for Lord Salisbury’s 
defence of Castlereagh’s skill as a diplomatist, 
and of his work at Vienna, and during the 
early days of that Holy Alliance which he 
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refused to join; but we cannot agree in the 
defence of his Irish policy. Lord Salisbury 
says that “‘he reaped a reward, richer 
than renown, in the blessings he con- 
ferred on the two nations whom he had 
made one.’’ Neither can we agree with Lord 
Salisbury when he goes out of his way to 
denounce that intervention in Syria which, 
he says, presented it ‘‘at the cannon’s mouth, 
with a form of Government of European 
manufacture.” Lord Dufferin’s work in Syria 
is now universally known to have been good 
work, and it has survived Lord Salisbury. In 
defending Castlereagh’s liberality of mind, 
Lord Salisbury writes: ‘‘So strongly did he 
recognize the obligations which had been con- 
tracted in the crisis of the war that he extended 
them even to Murat.’’ Itis true that Lord 
Castlereagh ordered Lord William Bentinck to 
concur in the Austrian policy of alliance with 
Murat, but it is alsotrue that he allowed Lord 
William Bentinck to go contrary to his instruc- 
tions, and thus to destroy all chance of accept- 
ing Murat in the alliance on the terms which 
Austria had arranged. A curious passage 
in this essay, published in 1862, explained 
the wrecking of Castlereagh’s policy by the 
assumed fact that ‘‘the art of leading the 
House of Commons and the art of beguil- 
ing illustrious ladies are gifts which cannot 
co-exist in the same mind.’’ We wonder 
whether Lord Salisbury would have left the 
passage after he had lived to watch the triumph 
of Disraeli’s career. Another passage, which 
seems out of date, defends Castlereagh’s 
transfer of Norway against its will to Sweden, 
and declares that the Norwegians have become 
“fas contented a people as any on the Con- 
tinent.’’ The curious narrowness of the 
opinions of Lord Robert Cecil is to be seen in 
his attack in this essay on American institu- 
tions, and ‘‘that kind of freedom which is 
conferred by universal suffrage.’’ It is, 
indeed, hardly possible to recognize in the 
bitter Toryism of these pages the man 
who lived to become the favourite Foreign 
Minister of Sir William Harcourt and of the 
survivors of the Manchester school. 


The Personal Story of the Upper House, by 
Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson (Fisher Unwin), is a 
good book of gossip about the’ Lords, in which 
there are plenty of stories and few mistakes. 
The author is wrong in finding an “‘ important 
distinction between the two estates ’’ in the 
fact that in the Lords any peer may present 
a Bill without notice, ‘‘ and that in the 
Commons such an act of presentation is pre- 
ceded by a humble petition for leave.’’ There 
is nothing ‘‘ humble’”’ in the asking for 
leave, which is still the usual form in the case 
of Bills brought in by Government. As regards 
private members’ Bills, the universal form is 
now presentation without any ‘‘ leave’”’ at all. 
Mr. Wilkinson is hard on Chesterfield, and 
we doubt whether that distinguished author 
and wit was, in fact, ill-favoured of countenance 
as well as misshapen of limb; the portraits do 
not give the impression of being flattered. 
Our author states that Archbishop Sumner 
retained the wig; we doubt it, but do not 
intend to compete with Notes and Queries by 
pursuing an inquiry upon the subject. 


A MEMBER Of a clever family, M. Elie 
Halévy, in his L’Angleterre et son Empire 
(Paris, Pages Libres), gives us a tract on 
the history of the British conduct of foreign 
affairs during the nineteenth century, with 
which we have little fault to find. The bald 
statement that while Lord Granville would 
have wished a delegate of the French 
Government to take part in the Black Sea 
Conference of 1871, the opposition of Bis- 
marck and the hesitation of the French 
Government of National Defence prevented 
it, is, perhaps, hardly correct. France con- 
sented in ample time to be represented, and 
nominated M. Jules Favre. Count Bismarck 





declined to give a safe-conduct, and France 
went unrepresented. There had at first been 
some natural hesitation on the part of France, 
but M. Halévy is not justified in suggesting 
that the non-representation was the result of 
the hesitation. He can, however, support his 
view by reference to official statements by 
other powers who were anxious to show that 
the non-representation of France was not 
their fault. Another statement which is 
questionable, though it is not incorrect, con- 
cerns the protest of the German Government 
against ‘‘ the cession,’’ or rather lease, to us 
of a strip of territory between the African 
lakes. The fact is that Germany and 
France protested on the same day. A third 
piece of history with which it is possible to 
find fault is the account of the negotiations 
between France and ourselves with regard to 
Siam at the moment of Lord Rosebery’s 
ultimatum. M. Halévy’s narrative reads as 
though the arrangement was of the most 
friendly description, the fact being that the 
two countries were on the point of war, and 
that a menace of the use of force was uttered 
in the House of Commons, though toned down 
in the telegraphic reports for the Continent. 
These three little holes are all that we can 
pick, and it will be seen that they only 
point to incompleteness in a history which is 
obviously condensed. 


A VOLUME on a similar subject is Mr. 
George Peel’s The Friends of England, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Murray. Its descrip- 
tions of British policy do not to our mind 
become fresh or interesting until we reach 
the account of the dealing of British states- 
men with the white colonies in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, a subject which is 
well handled by the author, who declares 
incidentally that ‘* Lord Robert Cecil (after- 
wards Lord Salisbury)’’ was not ‘a Little 
Englander ’’—he is writing of 1861. Almost 
on the day on which Mr. Peel’s book was 
published by Mr. Murray, Lord Salisbury’s 
early essays reviewed above were issued by 
the same firm, and they contain a passage in 
which Lord Salisbury proves that George III. 
was a Little Englander. The fact is that most 
British statesmen, including George III. him- 
self, and, most certainly, Lord Salisbury, can 
be quoted as pointing out at times that we 
have a tendency to spend more money than 
we can afford, and, to use the words of 
George III., to take 


“a showy part...... and from ideal greatness to draw 
ourselves into lasting distress. The old English 
saying is applicable to our situation: ‘England 
must cut her coat according to her cloth.” 

Disraeli is quoted by Mr. Peel as having 
in 1872 ‘‘ most clearly struck the note of the 
coming time, and anticipated the exigencies 
of the country.’’ It is, however, a well-known 
fact that Disraeli had shortly before that 
moment been intriguing with Cobden against 
Palmerston for the opposite policy, and 
his familiar outburst of an earlier date 
about the *‘ wretched colonies...... a millstone 
round our necks,’’ is indeed given by Mr. Peel 
in another portion of his volume. The real 
inventors of the modern Imperial movement 
were Sir George Grey (not the Home Secretary 
but the Colonial Governor), Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, Lord George Hamilton, and his 
brother Lord Claud Hamilton, no one of 
whom is named by Mr. Peel. It was their cam- 
paign throughout England which familiarized 
the public with the language that is now in 
all men’s mouths. Mr. Peel attaches much 
importance to the Carnarvon Commission, 
which inquired into the defence of British 
possessions across the seas; but it is a curious 
fact that many of the stations which were 
defended in consequence of their report are 
being abandoned in the present year. Mr. 
Peel protests in his book against the opinion 
that the Empire should “‘be dismantled as 





soon as the peace of the world is assured ”’; 
he does not add that dismantlement is taking 
place, while he still thinks that we are not 
secure of peace even with the United States. 
Our author is indeed one of those who use 
language intended to suggest that we ought 
not to look upon the United States as likely 
to be animated by sentiments similar to our 
own. He quotes a Yale professor who gives 
weight to the consideration that the Western 
States are being peopled by an ‘‘ ignorant and 
turbulent element’’ composed of ‘‘ the lower 
classes of South-Eastern Europe.’’ Mr. Peel 
adds that our colonies should remember 

‘that the United States is becoming of so uncertain 
a composition that it might perhaps be ill advised 
for them to cast in their fortunes with such a 
community.” 

We should be inclined to say that the danger 
of the Latinization of the United States is 
diminishing, and that the experience of the 
last few years goes to show that the influence 
of the orderly and settled elements in America 
is increasing. Argentina receives a vastly 
larger proportion of immigrants from South- 
Eastern Europe than does North America, 
and they are not balanced, as in the north, by 
a great Scandinavian immigration. Even in 
Argentina, however, the better people have 
consolidated their power, and appear to be 
able to guide their great State in the direc- 
tion of peaceful progress. The subjects with 
which Mr. Peel deals are of the deepest 
interest, and he shows wide reading on every 
page. 

Creatures that Once were Men, by Maxim 
Gorky, translated from the Russian by J. K. M. 
Shirazi, with introduction by G. K. Chester- 
ton (Alston Rivers), is one of the novelist’s 
very pessimistic sketches. Mr. Chesterton 
indulges in his usual brilliant paradox, but 
also propounds some vigorous truths, e.g., 
that ‘‘there are no English revolutionists 
because the oligarchic management of Eng- 
land is so complete as to be invisible.’’ Gorky’s 
tale contains all the hard realistic word- 
painting which is characteristic of him. We 
do not see that the wretched characters 
described in it are peculiarly Russian. If the 
lives of the tenants of a ‘‘ doss-house”’ in any 
of the capitals of Europe were examined, they 
would furnish the same result. We need go no 
further than Whitechapel to meet with them 
—mutatis mutandis. Mr. Shirazi has rendered 
his author fairly well; perhaps he uses a 
little too much slang. The foot-notes are 
also meagre, What ordinary English reader, 
for instance, will understand the allusion 
conveyed in ‘‘Elia Marumets’”’ on p. 72, or “fan 
attaman’’on p. 88? Some of the coarse pas- 
sages of the original might have been toned 
down with advantage. Our modern literature, 
since the days of Walt Whitman, seems to 
affect these brutalities, as we feel inclined to 
call them. 


Mr. Rosert SHERARD indisposes us towards 
his (reprinted) The Child-Slaves of Britain 
(Hurst & Blackett) by ascribing to “‘ destitute 
alien ’’ competition the depressed condition of 
the children of our poor. The whole alien 
problem is so trifling in this country as com- 
pared, for example, with France, from which 
Mr. Sherard dates his preface, that it is evi- 
dent that his position cannot bear the test 
of inquiry. Our author picks out for special 
notice the ‘‘child slavery ’’ of towns and of 
trades in which there are no aliens at all. 


Mr. FrANK Srpcwick has issued a second 
series of his Popular Ballads of the Olden 
Time (Bullen). It is even more interesting 
than the first, for the ballads selected are 
those of Mystery and of Miracle, and Fyttes 
of Mirth. The Lyke-Wake Dirge, in par- 
ticular, is admirably illustrated, and is the 
subject of a special appendix. Parallels and 
notes are well done throughout. 
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Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN have sent us 
an edition of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s Towards 
Democracy, which is sure to be popular. It is 
excellently printed on thin paper, neatly 
bound, and contains the four parts. 


Messrs. METHUEN send us several examples 
of their new ‘Standard Library.’’ Each 
volume contains from one hundred to three 
hundred pages, and is sold at sixpence in 
paper covers. Such a volume before us con- 
tains The English Works of Francis Bacon : 
Vol.I. The Essaysand New Atlantis. Adouble 
volume at a shilling is a first instalment of 
Prof. Bury’s edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall. To put a remarkable achievement in 
editing like this before the public at a price 
within the reach of all is to do a great 
service to learning. One of the chief things 
that distinguish this library from other ven- 
tures is the independence shown in departures 
from the beaten track. We have Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and The Works of Shake- 
speare, Vol. I., before us, bound in red cloth 
at a shilling; but we also have The Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, in the translation of 
R. Graves, one of the best; and further 
books which every lover of English ought to 
possess, but which are not generally available, 
are promised. As to the Library in general, 
we may say that in each case Mr. Sidney Lee 
supplies a brief yet sufficient prefatory note. 
The typeisalittle close, but good of itskind, and 
pleasant to read, certainly a long way above 
that of the average sixpenny book ; the text 
is, wherever we have tested it, accurate, even 
in Latin quotations. There are no double 
columns, though the margins are rather small ; 
and the paper covers are free from distressing 
pictures of a sensational or popular character, 
and from quotations advertising the wares 
inside. The cloth binding in red is simple 
but effective. The size of the books, 74 inches 
by 5inches, differentiates them from the many 
pocket editions on the market, and, in their 
way, they may be said to be unique. We do 
not see how they could be cheaper. 


In Mr. Heinemann’s “‘ Favourite Classics,” 
another wonderful series, we have Tennyson’s 
Princess and Early Poems, introduced in 
each case by Mr. Arthur Waugh, who always 
does such work well, and in this case has 
special knowledge. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Grafton (C. C.), Christian and Catholic, cr. 8vo, 6/ net, 
Henson (H. H.), Moral Discipline in the Christian Church, 

cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Herford (B.), Eutychus and his Relations, 12mo, 2/ net. 
Lowrie (W.), Gaudium Crucis, 12mo, 3/ net. 

Fine Art and Archaology. 
Cant Annual for 1904, compiled by G. E. East, 8vo, 
/6 net. 

Littmann (B.), Semitic Inscriptions, 4to, 42/ net. 
Longmans’ Charts of Colour Drawing and Design: Ele- 

mentary, Intermediate, Advanced, by Cecil L. Burns, 


24/ each. 
Millet, by Netta Peacock, 16mo, 2/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Chapin (A. A.), Makers of Song, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Heine (Heinrich), Germany, Romancero, Books I. and II., 
translated by M. Armour, cr. 8vo, 5/ 


Music. 
Flood (W. H. G.), A History of Irish Music, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Battine (C.), The Crisis of the Confederacy, 8vo, 16/ net. 
Chatham, by F. Harrison, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Eliot (Sir C.), The East Africa Protectorate, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Hamilton (Adam), The Angel of Syon, cr. 8vo, 3.6 net. 
Helm (W. H.), Aspects of Balzac, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Miinsterberg (H.), The Americans, translated by B. B, Holt, 
p — *~ _ x . 
aterson (W. R.), Life’s Questionings, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Salisbury (Robert, Marquess of), Essays, Biographical; 
Essays, Foreign Politics, cr. 8vo, 6/ net each. 
Sichel (E.), Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reforma- 
tion, 8vo, 15/ net. 
ee 4 \ ee The Personal Story of the Upper House, 


7 Sports and Pastimes. 
er-Symonds (F. C.) and Crowdy (B. P.), A Histo: 
the Old Berks Hunt from 1760 v4 hou, 2 12/6 ae " 





Education. 
Palmer (A. B.), The New York Public School, 4/6 net. 
Folk-lore. 
Maclagan (R. C.), The Perth Incident of 1393 from a Folk- 
lore Point of View, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Science. 
Baker (J. L.), The Brewing Industry, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Beddard (F. E.), Natural History in Zoological Gardens, 
cr. 8vo, 6, net. 
Cassell’s Popular Gardening, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 30/ net. 
Dockrell (M.), An Atlas of Dermatology, folio, 50/ net. 
Loeb (J.), Studies in Generai Physiology, 8vo, 31/6 net. 
Maylard (A. E.), Abdominal Pain: its Causes and Clinical 
Significance, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Merriman (M.), Elements of Mechanics, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Westell (W. P.), British Bird Life, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ 
General Literature. 
Agnew (G.), The Countess, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Bashford (H. H.), The Manitoban, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Brady (C. T.), The Two Captains, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Chesterton (G. K.), The Club of Queer Trades, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cleeve (L.), Mademoiselle Nellie, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Colvill (H. H.), The Stepping-Stone, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Crawshay (A.), My Turkish Bride, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1905, imp. 8vo, 20/ 
Darlington (H. A.), The Chaunceys, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Dawson (A. J.), The Fortunes of Farthings, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Delannoy (B.), Dead Man’s ms, cr. 8vo, 3, 
Diehl (A. M.), The Temptation of Anthony, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Donovan (D.), A Knight of Evil, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fox (J.), Crittendon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gilkes (A. H.), A Day at Dulwich, 12mo, 1/ net. 
Hammond (L. H.), The Master-Word, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Herford (O.), Overheard in a Garden, &c., cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Hussey (E.), Miss Badsworth, M.F.H., cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kennedy (B.), eg? J : Pictures from the Depths, 6/ 
Marshall (B.), The Middle Wall, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Peel (Hon. G.), The Friends of England, 8vo, 12/ net. 
Ready (O. G.), Ch’ Un-Kwang, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sergeant (A.), The Sixth Sense, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sherard (R. H.), The Child-Slaves of Britain, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Tynan (K.), A Daughter of Kings, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), The Marriage of William Ashe, 6/ 
Wintle (G.), Strange Partners, er. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 

Stade (B.), Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments: 
Vol. 1, Die Religion Israels u. die Entstehung des 
Judentums, 6m. 

Law. 
Attlmayr (F. v.), Das internationale Seerecht, 2 vols. 18m. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Fabre (1.), Les Ventres Dorés, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 

Seillitre (E.), La Philosophie de l’Impérialisme : II. Apollon 
ou Dionysos, 8fr. 

History and Biography. 

Baudin (P.), L’Armée Moderne et les Btats-majors, 3fr. 50. 

Bonnefons (A.), Marie-Caroline, Reine des Deux-Siciles, 
1768-1814, 7fr. 50. 

Capon (G.) et Yve-Plessis (R.), Lettres d'Amour de Cyrano 
de Bergerac, 7fr. 50. 

Claretie (J.), La Vie a Paris, 1904, 3fr. 50. 

Fraisse (F. J.), Les Milliards de la Succession Thiéry, 3fr. 

Kann (R.), Journal d’un Correspondant de Guerre en 
Extréme-Orient, 4fr. 

Rietschel (S.), Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Stadtverfassung, Vol. 1, 10m. 

Philology. 

Leonhardi (G.), Kleinere angelsiichsische Denkmiler, 

4 parts, 10m. 


Science. 
Boinet (B.), Les Doctrines Médicales: leur Evolution, 


3fr. 50. 

Fabre (J. H.), Btudes sur I’Instinct et les Mceurs des 
Insectes, 3fr. 50. 

Mégret (Comte M.), Les Perfectionnements Automobiles en 
1905, 8fr. 50. 


Nencki (M.), Opera Omnia, 2 vols. 45m. 
General Literature. 
Bordeaux (H.), La Petite Mademoiselle, 2fr. 50. 
Champsaur (F.), Dinah Samuel, 3fr. 50. 
Frapie (L.), Les Obsédés, 3fr. 50. 
Lyris (J. de), Le Goat en Littérature, 3fr. 
andelstamm (V.), Suzannah, 3fr. 50. 








THE DISCOVERER OF THE POEMS OF 
CATULLUS. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
In his interesting lecture, recently published, 
on ‘Catullus in the Fourteenth Century,’ Prof. 
Robinson Ellis enumerates the many attempts 
that have been made to explain the epigram 
‘*De resurrectione Catulli poetz Veronensis,” 
attributed to Benvenuto Campesani. The text 
is as follows :— 
Ad patriam venio longis a finibus exul, 
Causa mei reditus compatriota fuit, 
Scilicet a calamis tribuit cui Francia nomen, 
Quique notat turbe pretereuntis iter. 


Quo licet ingenio vestrum celebrate Catullum, 
Cuius sub modio clausa papyrus erat. 


The third and fourth lines evidently represent 
enigmatically the name (or the name and descrip- 
tion) of the man, probably a Veronese, by whom 
the long-lost works of Catullus were discovered. 











It has for over two hundred years been a gene- 
rally aceepted conclusion that the third line 
contains an allusion to the name Francesco. [ 
am very sensible of the audacity of question- 
ing an opinion which has been held by so 
many distinguished scholars, including Prof, 
Ellis himself. But I cannot help thinking 
that the most natural interpretation of the 
line would be that the person referred to 
bore a name derived from the French word for 
‘*reed.” If so, the name intended cannot well 
have been anything else than the surname 
Roselli (recorded at least as early as 1397), un- 
less there was a Christian name Rosello. On 
the supposition that the writer of the epigram 
wished to enigmatize Roselli (or Rosello), the 
only possible way of doing it would be by 
referring to the French word rosel (now roseau), 
as the name does not admit of any Latin or 
Italian pun. For the name concealed in the 
fourth line Sir E. M. Thompson (cited by 
Prof. Ellis) has suggested Strada, which would 
suit fairly well. Lachmann’s conjecture, Nota- 
passanti, would be still better ; but what evidence 
is there that such a surname existed? If there 
were any trace of a real Rosello Notapassanti, 
or of a Roselli nicknamed Notapassanti (or 
anything of equivalent meaning), the ques- 
tion might be considered settled. But the 
discoverer of Catullus may have been a quite 
undistinguished merchant or traveller who had 
picked up the MS. insome foreign land ; and in 
that case any mention of him is not very likely 
to be discovered. It is, of course, possible that 
my novel guess may be entirely wide of the 
mark; but in the admitted absence of any 
satisfactory explanation of the epigram it 
seems worth while to submit it to the judg- 
ment of your learned readers. 
Henry BRADLEY. 








RECENT KEATS LITERATURE. 
University College, Oxford, March 1ith. 
In the scholarly and generous notice of the 
‘Hyperion’ MSS. edited by me for the Clarendon 
Press your reviewer calls attention to the 
brackets supplied to the word “do” in 1. 167 
of ‘ The Fall of Hyperion ’ :— 


What benefit canst thou [do], or all thy Tribe, 
To the great World ? 


and adds :— 


“The ——. says ‘the brackets are in ink, by 
Woodhouse.’ ‘his would really appear to be a 
reason for omitting the word, which interferes with 
the measure, removes the accent from the emphatic 
thou, and is not truly necessary to the sense. The 
only question is whether Woodhouse used the 
brackets in the ordinary sense, to imply that he had 
inserted the word. his is a point that wants 
clearing up.” 


Will you allow me space to suggest an expla- 
nation of this interesting point? The MS., it 
will be remembered, was copied by one of 
Woodhouse’s clerks, and then corrected by 
Woodhouse. The word ‘‘ do” is in the hand of 
the clerk. It is evident from the spelling and 
the kind of error which is to be found in the 
MS. that it is a very careful copy, and that the 
errors were not the clerk’s, but such as Keats 
himself made when in the heat of poetic compo- 
sition. Moreover, if the word had not been in 
the original MS., but was an unauthorized 
addition by the clerk, I take it that Woodhouse 
would have put his pen through it, and not 
merely enclosed it in brackets. The conclusion, 
therefore, seems to me to be that Keats wrote 
“do,”and that Woodhouse, seeing clearly what your 
reviewer has so ably pointed out—i.e., how much 
better the line was without it—took upon him- 
self to suggest the alteration. The printing of 
6 could” for **canst’”’ in the same line, where it 
is quoted in my introduction to the poem, is, of 
course, a gross error on my part, which I only 
discovered when it was too late for correction. 
But the readings of the transcript itself were 
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checked several times, and I believe them to be 
accurate. ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. 








MISTAKES IN PEERAGES, 
March 11th, 1905. 


THE interesting letter of your correspondent 
Mr. Bartle Teeling, in your issue of to-day, is 
marred by one ‘* patent defect.” 

He says the “Red Earl” of Ulster, Richard 

de Burgo, was ancestor ‘‘ of the line of kings of 
the House of Stewart.” 
“Ellen [Elizabeth?] (daughter of Richard de 
Burgo) married King Robert Bruce and by the 
marriage of their daughter Margaret with Walter 
Stewart, father of King Robert II., Richard de Burgo 
became ancestor of the Stewart line of kings,” 


This is not so; ‘‘ Marjory” Bruce was King 
Robert I.’s daughter by his first marriage with 
Isabel of Mar. In 1297, about seven years 
before Bruce’s second marriage, the capitulation 
of Irvine provided for her future delivery to 
Edward I. as ah ‘tage for her father. She was 


probably a grown woman when she was taken 
with her stepmother from the sanctuary at Tain 
and sent prisoner to England. 

She predeceased her father, who had also a 
daughter ‘‘ Margaret” by his second marriage, 
who married the Earl of Sutherland. Hence 
It was Marjory who 


possibly the confusion. 
married the Stewart. 
The historical value of this note is that by his 
first marriage with the daughter of Donald, Earl 
of Mar, by Christina Nic-Ruari of the house of 
Garmoran and the North Isles, a descendant of 
Somerled, Bruce obtained strong alliances in 
the north and west, the Celtic parts of the 
country. This, as history shows, was as useful 
to him in his early struggles and wanderings as 
his Irish alliance may have been suggestive of 
the expedition which ended at Dundalk. His 
own maternal Celtic descent was also an element 
in his position, J. M. Coiryer. 





BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual meeting ab Stationers’ Hall on 
Thursday week last was a great success. There 
were about five hundred members and visitors 
'—> including Mr. John Murray, Mr. 

. N. Longman, Mr. H. H. Hodgson, Mr. Keay, 
Mr. Miles, Mr. Reginald Smith, Mr. E, Nash, 
Mr. Bowes (Cambridge), Mr. Pearce (Taunton), 
and Mr. George Larner, the indefatigable 
secretary. Mr. Charles James Longman pre- 
sided, and stated that the finances of the 
Institution were satisfactory. The receipts 
for the past year amounted to no less than 
2,525). This included the handsome donation 
of 5001. from Mr. W. Ellerby Green. Mr. 
Longman expressed a little disappointment 
that there had not been so many new members 
during the past year as he could have wished, 
but stated that there had been one important 
addition, Mr. Reginald Smith, the President 
of the Publishers’ Association. Mr. Shaylor, 
in seconding the adoption of the report, 
stated that among the recipients one widow 
had received 719/., another 810/., and a 
third 9641., while they had only paid into the 
funds a little over 211. each. Mr. Frederick 
Macmillan, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, Mr. C. J. Longman, referred to the 
many years of serious and hard work he had 
devoted to the interests of the Institution. 
Among other speakers were Mr. Awdry, Mr. 
Richard Bentley, Mr. Darton, Mr. George 
H. Whitaker, and Mr. R. B. Marston, who 
pointed out that 
“one great advantage of the Institution was that 
when we come upon the fund we feel we are 
not coming upon charity. We feel that our wives 
and our children will be able to say, ‘We ask you 
for something we feel we have a right to ask for.’”’ 





At the close of the meeting a conversazione 
was held, at which Lord Avebury delivered an 
interesting address, 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

are publishing :—In Philology, Archeology, &c.: The 
Jataka, Vol. ¥. translated by H. T. Francis; Vol. VI., 
translated by E. B. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse,— 
Vedic Metre in its Historical Development, by Prof. 
EK. V. Arnold,—Studia Sinaitica : Forty Facsimiles of 
Dated Arabic MSS., edited by A. 8. Lewis and M. D. 
Gibson,—St. John’s Gospel: the Revised Version, 
edited for schools by the Rev. Arthur Carr,—History 
of the Religion of the Hebrews, by Prof. R. L. 
Ottley, — An Eighth-Century Latin- Anglo-Saxon 
perme 4 at Leiden, edited by J. H. Hessels,— 
Aristophanes: The Acharnians, edited by C. E. 
Graves,—M. T. Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum Libri Quinque, a revised text, Vol. I., edited 
by Prof. T. W. Dougan, — The rgd Age of 
Greece, by Prof. W. Ridgeway, Vol. 11.—An In- 
troduction to Greek Epigraphy: Vol. II. The 
Inscriptions of Attica and Peloponnesus, edited 
Vd E. S. Roberts and Prof. E, A. Gardner,— 

arvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning, 
by Dr. J. E. Sandys, — De Republica Anglorum, 
7 Sir Thomas Smyth, edited ~ Pro. FF. W. 

aitland,—Select Cases in Real Property Law, 
edited by W. J. Whittaker,—Guide to the Pre- 
servation of Antiquities, translated from the 
German of Dr. Rathgan by Dr. G. A. Auden. In 
Science and Geography: Immunity in Infectious 
Diseases, by Prof. Metchnikoff, translated by F. G. 
Binnie,—The Fauna and Geography of the Maldive 
and Laccadive Archipelagoes, edited by J. 8. Gardi- 
ner, Supplement I..—The Plague, by Prof. J. W. 
Simpson. In the Cambridge Biological Series: The 
Origin and Influence of the Thorough-bred Horse, 
by Prof. W. Ridgeway,—Fossil Plants, by A. C. 
Seward, Vol. I1..—The Morphology of Plants, by 
J. C. Willis,—Trees: Vol. III. Inflorescences and 
Flowers, by H. Marshall Ward,—The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, by G. Le Strange. School-Books 
and English Classics—In the “ Pitt Press” Series : 
Galdos, Trafalgar, edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick,— 
Thucydides, Book VI., edited by A. W. Spratt. 
Thomas Dekker’s The Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London, in the Cambridge Type,—Bunyan’s Holy 
War and Mr. Badman, edited by the Rev. J. Brown, 
—Crabbe’s Early Poems, edited by A. W. Ward,— 
and a series of selected Fifteenth-Century Fac- 
similes. 

MESSRS, A. & C, BLACK 
have in hand Florence and some Tuscan Cities, 
painted by Col. R. C. Goff and described by Mrs. 
Goff, — Rome, painted by A. Pisa, with text by 
M. A. R. Tuker and H. Malleson,—Brittany, painted 
by M. Menpes, with text by D. Menpes,—tIreland, 
painted by F. S. Walker and described by F. Mathew, 
—Norway, painted by N.Jungman and described by 
B. Jungman,—Londoa to the Nore, painted by W. L. 
Wyllie and described by Mrs. Wyllie,—The Scenery 
of London, painted by H. M. Marshall and described 
by G. E. Mitton,—Beautiful Wales, painted by R. 
Fowler and described by E. Thomas,—The West 
Indies, painted by A. 8. Forrest and described by 
J. Henderson, — The English Lakes, painted by 
A. H. Cooper and described by W. T. Palmer,— 
Rembrandt, by M. Menpes,—Abbotsford, painted by 
W. Smith, Jun., and described by the Rev. W.S. 
Consist —astennene, emg by A. G. Bell and 
described by Mrs. Bell, — The Metaphysics of 
Nature, by C. Read, — new editions of Trout 
Fishing, by W. E. Hodgson, and Around the World 
through Moby by W. Del Mar,—A Treatise on 
Zoology, edited by E. R. Lankester: Part V. Mol- 
lusca,—The Final Transition, by J. K. Ingram,— 
The Three Greatest Forces of the World, by W. W. 
Peyton,—Quiet Resting-Places, and other Sermons, 
by the late A. Raleigh,— Liong- Sap, by F. P. 
Crowther,—new editions of Black’s Guide-Books 
and of Harnack’s Christianity and History, and 
The Apostles’ Creed; Schopenhauer, by T. B. 
Saunders; Thoughts of a Free Thinker; and the 
“Soho” Edition of ‘Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray. 
School - Books: The “Council” Arithmetic for 
Schools, Scheme B, eight parts,—The Story of the 
English People, by J. Finnemore,—A Biographical 
History Reader, arranged by B. A. Lees,—The 
“Council” History Readers : The Glory of London, 
by G. E. Mitton,—The “ Council ” Literary Readers, 
by J. Finnemore,—Premiére Année de Frangais, by 
4 B. Kirkman, — and Old Testament History, 
Part III., by the Rev, T. Nicklin. 
MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 

spring announcements include :—History and Bio- 


raphy : Pepys’s Diary, with notes by Lord Bray- 
nt verbatim reprint of the edition of 1848-9, 





with copious index,—Evelyn’s Diary and Corre- 
spondence, edited by William Bray,—Hamilton’s 
Memoirs of Gramont, with etchings,—The Russian 
Peasantry, by Stepniak,a new edition. Dictionaries : 
Nares'’s Glossary of Words, Phrases, Names, and 
Allusions, edited by J. O. Halliwell and T. Wright, 
—Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
Obsolete Phrases, &c., by J. O. Halliwell, new edi- 
tion,—Shakspearean Quotations,—Phrases and Pro- 
verbial Sayings,—Pseudonyms and Nicknames, a 
miniature dictionary,—Economic Terms, a minia- 
ture dictionary, by Prof. Bower,—Miniature Dic- 
tionary of Prose Quotations. Fiction : Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, translated by J. M. Rigg, with Symonds’s 
essay,— The Heptameron, translated by Arthur 
Machen,—Oroonoko, with other novels by Aphra 
Behn,—The Fool of Quality, by Henry Brooke,— 
several additional volumes in the “ Half-Forgotten 
Books” series, all edited by E. A. Baker,—A 
Japanese Utopia, by L. A, Magnus,—and A Martyr 
to the Law, by A. E. Bull. In Poetry : “The Muses’ 
Library,” including Blake ; Patmore ; Hall’s Satires ; 
and Crashaw,—and “ Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” edited by J. H. Miles, 12 vols. 
Sports and Pastimes: History of the Test Matches 
between Australia and England, by W. Sapte, pane 
—Every Boy’s Book of Sport and Pastime, by Prof. 
Hoffmann, revised,—Every Girl’s Book of Sport,Occu- 
pation, and Pastime, by Mrs. Mary Whitley, revised, 
—and Classified Chess Games, by C. T. Blanchard, 
Vol. II. In Science, Philosophy, &c.: Practical Course 
of Instruction in Personal Magnetism, Telepathy, and 
Hypnotism, by G. White,—-How to Use a Camera, 
by Clive Holland,—A Woman’s Words to Women, 
and The Young Mother’s Guide to the Health and 
Management of her Children, both by Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb,—Bacon’s Complete Philosophical Works, 
with the Essays, New Atlantis, &c., re-edited by J. M. 
Robertson, — Al Khazari, by Abul- Hazan Judah 
Hallevi, translated, with an introduction, from the 
Arabic by H. Hirschfeld, — Development of the 
Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages, by Prof. 
Biese, — Trench’s English, Past and Present, and 
Trench’s Proverbs and their Lessons, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Smythe Palmer. In “ The Photo- 
gravure Series’: Milton’s Paradise Lost, illus- 
trated by William Strang; Blair’s Grave, illus- 
trated by William Blake; Aucassin and Nicolete, 
translated by Andrew Lang, illustrated by Gilbert 
James; and Ruth and Esther, illustrated by the 
same. One-Syllable Books for juvenile readers, 
and numerous volumes in the “New Universal 
Library,” including Arnold’s On Translating Homer, 
with FEF. W. Newman’s Homeric Translation in 
Theory and Practice, and Arnold’s reply ; George 
Brimley’s Essays, edited by W.G. Clark ; Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection, edited by Thomas Fenby; 
The Spectator, edited by G. A. Aitken, 6 vols. ; 
J. &. Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, Series I., 
and Utilitarianism, with an index; Sir Lewis 
Morris’s Poems, a selection ; Victor Hugo’s William 
Shakespeare ; Jeffrey’s Essays from The Edinburgh 
Review ; Froude’s Eesays, Vol. I.; Leopardi’s 
Dialogues, translated by James Thomson and edited 
by Bertram Dobell ; Peacock’s Novels (2 vols.); 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus ; and Cowley’s Essays. 


MESSRS. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 


list includes:—In History and Biography: The 
Kaiser as He Is, 4 H. de Noussanne, translated by 
W. Littlefield—The Romance of Victor Hugo and 
Juliette Drouet,—The Old Shipmasters of Salem, 
Mass.,,—American Politics, 1763 to 1876, edited by 
Prof. J. A. Woodburn,—in the “ Heroes of the 
Nations” series: Constantine the Great, by J. B. 
Firth ; Mahomet and the Rise of Islam, by the Rev. 
D. 8. Margoliouth ; and George Washington, by 
Prof. J. A. Harrison,—Thomas Cranmer and the 
English Reformation, 1489-1556, by A. F. Pollard,— 
The United States, 1607-1904, by W. E. Chancellor 
and F. W. Hewes, 10 vols.—The United States, b 

Prof. E. EK. Sparks, — Narragansett Bay, rd " 
Mayhew Bacon,—The Ohio River, by A. B. Hulbert, 
—The St. Lawrence River, by G. W. Browne,—The 
Connecticut River, by E. Monroe Bacon,—Old Paths 
and Legends of New England, by K. M. Abbott, 
Vol. 11.,— Romance of the French Abbeys, by E. W. 
Champney,—Daniel Webster, by E. P. Wheeler,—A 
History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City 
of New York, by Morgan Dix, Part III.,—-Presi- 
dential Problems, by Grover Cleveland,—and Cita- 
tions from the Writings of the Fathers, edited by 
Prof. L. B. Evans, 4 vols. In Geography and 
Travel : The Philippines and the Filipinos, by J. A. 
Leroy,—The Story of the Congo Free State, by 
H. W. Wack,—The Jordan Valley and Petra, by 
Prof. Libbey and the Rev, F. E. Hoskins,—Breaking 
the Wilderness, by F. 8. Dellenbaugb,—The History 
of Yachting, by Capt. A. H. Clark,—Bucking the 
Sagebrush, by C. J. Steedman,—and The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl, by E. Gates. In Law and Theo- 
logy : The Liquor Law of New York State, by W.T. 
Jerome,—Corporations, yy J. P. Davis, 2 vols.,—The 
Administrative Law of the United States, by F. J, 
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Goodnow,—The Constitutional Decisions of John 
Marshall, edited by J. P. Cotton, jun., 2 vols.,—Man’s 
Responsibility, by T. G. Carson,— Man and the 
Incarnation, by 8. J. Andrews,— The Religion 
of the Early Egyptians, by Prof. G. Steindorff, 
—and The Ideal Mother, by B. G. Newton. 
In Science : The Case for Physical Culture, by H. I. 
Hancock,—Physical Regeneration, by J. Cantlie,— 
The Trees of North-Eastern America, with intro- 
duction by N. L. Britton,—Life Insurance Examina- 
tions, by B. Symonds,—Strabismus, by F. Valk,—An 
introduction to Vertebrate Embryology, by A. M. 
Reese. Fiction, Belles-Lettres, and General: A 
Self-made Man’s Wife, her Letters to her Son, by 
C. E. Merriman,—The Girl of La Gloria, by Clara 
Driscoll,—Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton, 
by Isabel Moore,—My Lady of the North, by R. 
Parrish—The Compounding of English Words, by 
¥. H. Teall,—French Classics for English Readers, 
edited by Prof. Cohn and C. H. Page, 6 vols.,—new 
volumes in the ‘‘ Ariel Booklets,”—Out of Work, by 
F. A. Kellor,—Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits of the Seven- 
teenth Century, translated by K. P. Wormeley, 
2 vois..—Wanted a Cook, by A. Dale,—The Heart’s 
Quest, verses by B. Grey,—The Garden of Years, and 
other poems, by G. W. Carryl,—Representative Irish 
Stories, by W. B. Yeats, 2 vole.,—Up through Child- 
hood, by G. A. Hubbell,—A Bookful of Girls, by A. 
Fuller, — new editions of Modern Civic Art, by 
C. M. Robinson ; Slav or Saxon, by W. D. Foulke ; 
Tabular Views of Universal History, by G. P. Putnam; 
and other volumes. 


MR. GEORGE ALLEN’'S 


new books include A Country Diary, by Mre. A. 
Cock,—The Pictures at Haughton Hall, Tarporley, 
by Rk. R. Carter, a limited edition,—Verses from 
Maori Land, by Dora Wilcox,—The Trojan Women 
and the Electra of Euripides, both translated into 
verse by Prof. Gilbert Murray,—The Sensitive, and 
other Essays, by A. E. M. Foster,—Bird-Life Glimpses, 
by E. Selous,—continuation of Ruskin Reprints for 
the Pocket : Giotto and his Works in Padua ; The 
Bible References in Ruskin ; The Stones of Venice, 
3 vols.; The Poetry of Architecture ; Sesame and 
Lilies, and other works,—and completion of the 
“ Library Edition” of Ruskin, 18 vols. 


MR. WERNER LAURIE’S 


spring announcements include Red o’ the Feud, by 
Halliwell Sutcliffe,—Lady Jim of Curzon Street, by 
Fergus Hume,—Playing the Knave, by Florence 
Warden,—The Bell and the Arrow, by Nora Hopper, 
—The Cost, by David Graham Phillips,—English 
Translations from Homer to Heine, by T. W. H. 
Crosland and W. Collinge,—Classic Myths in Art, 
by J. Addison, illustrated,—The A B C Literary 
Guide to London, illustrated,—The Cathedrals of 
England and Wales, by T. F. Bumpus, illustrated,— 
Pictures in Umbria, by K.S. Macquoid, with fifty illus- 
trations by T. R. Macquoid,—Notes from my South 
Sea Log, by Louis Becke,—Chats on Violins, by Olga 
Raester, illustrated,—The Wild Irishman, by the 
author of ‘The Unspeakable Scot,,—A Manual for 
Wives and Mothers on the Management of their 
Health, by Laing Gordon,—Horace, in the “ Classical 
Library,” and other reprints in the “ Eclectic 
Library.” 








SALE, 


MeEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopGE sold 
on the 8th to llth inst, the following valuable 
books and MSS. from the library of the late Wick- 
ham Flower, of Great Tangley Manor, Guild- 
ford: Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, first edi- 
tion, 1605, 19. Balzac, Giuvres, édition de luxe, 50 
vols., 1900-2, 147. Biblia Vulgata cum Glossa Ordinaria 
Walafridi Strabonis, &c., 4 vols., 1480, 197. 10s. Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts Club Portrait Miniatures, 1889, 
20/. Exhibition of Bookbindings, 1891, 10/. Cervantes, 
Les Principales Avantures de Don Quichotte, 31 full- 
page engravings by Coypel and Picart, 1746, 24/. 
Chaucer, edited by W. Thynne, 1542, 347. Constable's 
Memoirs, by Leslie, 22 mezzotints by Lucas and 2 
autograph letters, 1843, 137. Dante, Venet., Vind. 
de Spira, 1477, 55/.; Dante, mise en Ryme frangoise, 
first French translation of Dante, Paris, 1597, 
11. 15s. Darcie’s Annales of Queen Elizabeth, 
1625, 102. Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
Bibliographical Decameron, Tour in France 
and Germany, and in the Northern Counties 
19 vols, 251. 14s. Dictionary of National 
Biography, 69 vols., 402. 10s. Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
both books, 1622, 17/7. Recueil Sommaire de la 
Chronique Francoyse jusq’au Couronnement de 
Hugues Capet, MS. on vellum, 5 vols., Sec. XVI, 
30/7. 10s. _Goupil’s Illustrated Historical Mono- 
graphs — Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, and Cromwell, 


251. 15s. Higden’s Polychronicon, P. Treveris, 1527, 
291. Imitations of Holbein’s Original Drawings, by 
Houbraken’s Heads, 


Chamberlaine, 1792, 337, 10s. 





large r, 108 portraits, 1743-51, 127. 5s. 
og on 5 vole. 1773-8, 33 Es 
Icones_ Plantarum Rariorum, 3 vols, 1781-93, 
307.; Plantarum Rariorum Horti Cesarei Scheen- 
brunnensis, 4 vols., 1702-1804, 287. 10s. Kelm- 
scott Chaucer, 1896, 49/. Lilford’s British Birds, 
7 vols., 1891-7, 501. Lodge’s Portraits, large paper, 
India proofs, 12 vols. in 6, 1823-32, 167. 5s. Maunds’s 
Botanic Garden, 18 vols., 1827, &c., 12/. Moliére, 
(Zuvres, plates by Boucher, 6 vols., 1754, 102. Ray- 
nouard, Poésies des Troubadours et Lexique 
Roman, 12 vols., morocco, 1816-44, 191, Redouté, 
Les Liliacées, 8 volg., 1802-16, 75/7. Reproductions 
of Rembrandt’s Drawings by Lippmann, 6 vole., 
1888-1901, 227. Scott’s Novels, ‘Border’ Edition, 
48 vols., 1892-4, 162. Shelley’s Works, by H. B. 
Forman, 8 vols, 1880, 107. Silvestre, Paléographie 
Universelle, 1839-41, 297. 10s. Smith’s Catalogue of 
British Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols., 125 portraits, 
1884, 357. 10s. Spenser’s Faerie Queen and other 
works, 1611, 14/. 5s. Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, 
5 vols,, 1880-1, 117. 15s. Ventenat, Jardin de Mal- 
maison (dedicated to Josephine Bonaparte), 1803, 
271. Wallich, Plante Rariores, 3 vols., 1830-2, 112. 
Walton and Cotton’s Angler, Pickering’s edition, 
India proofs, 2 vols., morocco, 1839, 11/, 15s, Ex- 
chequer Documents, including two autograph 
letters to Cardinal Wolsey, 73/. 


pam, 








Witerary Gossip. 


Tue collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s 
dramatic works will go to press imme- 
diately. It will consist of five volumes, 
uniform with the collected edition of 
his poetical works recently published. 
Vol. I. will contain ‘The Queen Mother’ 
and ‘Rosamund.’ Vol. II. will contain 
‘Chastelard,’ and probably the first two 
acts of the great chronicle play now 
called ‘Bothwell.’ These two acts may 
have a new title, as the play really falls 
into two plays, the first play ending with 
Act II. Vol. III. will consist of the 
remaining portion of the play now called 
‘ Bothwell.’ Vol. IV. will contain ‘ Mary 
Stuart.’ Probably the essays on the life 
and character of Mary Stuart (which now 
appear in the ‘Miscellanies’) will be 
included as a useful appendix, giving the 
argument of the entire trilogy of plays. 
Vol. V. will contain ‘ Locrine,’ ‘ The Sisters,’ 
‘Marino Faliero,’ and ‘ Rosamund, Queen 
of the Lombards.’ The work will be pub- 
lished in Great Britain by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, and in the United States by 
Messrs. Harper Brothers. 


‘Trmity Hovsz, Lonpon, Past Anp 
PresEnT,’ is the title of a work by Mr. 
Walter H. Mayo, which Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. will publish this spring. This 
volume, which is illustrated with portraits 
and facsimiles of documents in the posses- 
sion of the Trinity House, goes into the 
history of the Association of Mariners in 
times before the first known charter, and 
throws light on the honourable work of the 
Corporation in defence of the Thames, 
especially in the age of Elizabeth and 
Napoleon. 


Tue April number of Zhe Independent 
Review will contain an article by Mr. 
Michael Davitt on the present political 
situation in Ireland, and another, by Mr. 
George Russell, on the English situation. 
Mrs. de Bunsen (Miss Victoria Buxton) 
contributes a paper on Eastern travel; Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan gives a description, his- 
torical and topographical, of that part of 
the Northumbrian Border which was 
formerly known as the Middle Marches ; 
the former Warden of Glenalmond deals 








with the thorny subject of ‘The Appeal to 
the First Six Centuries’; and Mr. G. L, 
Strachey contributes a study of Voltaire’s 
tragedies. 


Mr. Fisoer Unwin will publish before 
long a second novel by Mrs. Margaretta 
Byrde, whose book ‘The Searchers’ 
appeared in the ‘First Novel Library.” 
Like its predecessor it is an attempt to tell 
a story of love and life seen in a spiritual 
atmosphere. The scene is laid alternately 
in a West-Country town and in a mining 
village in South Wales, and the book deals 
with a complicated and difficult moral 
problem. 


Messrs. Kegan Pavt are publishing for 
Mr. Horace Bleackley, under the title of 
‘Some Distinguished Victims of the 
Scaffold,’ an account of some of the cases 
that attracted the public attention at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth. The author has 
taken nothing at second hand, and has in 
more than one case settled a disputed point. 
His victims include Mary Blandy, who 
poisoned her father with the help of her 
lover, the brothers Perreau, and Fauntleroy, 
the banker and forger. 


Amonasr the contents of Chambers’s 
Journal for April will be ‘Sub-Tropical 
New Zealand,’ by Mr. Theodore Arnold, 
grandson of Arnold of Rugby; and ‘The 
Grammarian of York,’ a paper on Lindley 
Murray. 


Tue New York Book Buyer for March has 
the following interesting announcement con- 
cerning a new uniform edition of Stevenson’s 
works :— 

‘**The Biographical Edition,’ to be issued 
immediately by his publishers, has an important 
feature which will give it a unique value for all 
time. Mrs. Stevenson has here prefixed to each 
of her husband’s books an interesting and inti- 
mate account of the circumstances under which 
it was written, with digressions and anecdote | 
that make these charming papers a really new 
light on Stevenson’s life.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript notes con- 
cerning a recent acquisition by Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the original manuscript of 
Dickens’s ‘Hunted Down,’ that it was the 
first story ever written by Dickens for an 
American periodical, ‘‘ and the first Dickens 
manuscript to come to this country.” 
Originally written for Bonner’s Vew York 
Ledger in 1859, the MS. was presented by 
Mr. Bonner to the Sanitary Fair held in New 
York in 1864. - It was there bought by Mr. 
George H. Holliday, at whose sale in New 
York in 1870 it was sold to a Mr. Root for 
102 dollars 50 cents. It was inherited by 
Mrs. J. De Forest Danielson, of Boston, 
who sold it to Mr. Morgan. It consists of 
eighteen pages quarto. Mr. Morgan has 
also the MSS. of ‘The Citristmas Carol’ and 
‘ The Battle of Life.’ 


Mr. Recinap Batrour is about to publish 
through Messrs. Burns & Oates a little book 
entitled ‘The Assisi Keepsake: being the 
Talisman against Temptation written for 
Brother Leo by St. Francis of Assisi, 
together with Words of Counsel by the same 
Seraphic Father.’ These two writings by 
the saint will be reproduced in facsimile. 
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Masor Burrerwortu writes from Car- 
lisle :— 

‘May I be permitted to point out that the 
statement in the ‘Literary Gossip’ column of 
The Atheneum for March 4th, that no copy of 
the third volume of ‘ The Philanthropist ’ (1813), 
containing Lamb’s famous essay ‘The Con- 
fessions of a Drunkard,’ has yet come into the 
English salerooms, is slightly incorrect? This 
book was offered for sale by Mr. Walter T. 
Spencer in one of his catalogues published 
either at the end of 1902 or the beginning of 
1903, and the price asked for it was 31. 3s. half- 
calf. It will be interesting to know whether a 
higher or less price was realized at its sale 
recently at Messrs. Anderson’s rooms in New 
York.’ 


Tue subject for the English essay for the 
Members’ Prize this year at Cambridge is 
‘The Use of the Novel in English Literature 
for Religious or Political Purposes.’ We 
hope it will produce a good book, for surveys 
of the advance and development of fiction 
within the last fifty years are singularly 
lacking. 


Tue Board of Studies at Cambridge has 
suggested to the Senate that in 1908 and 
every fourth year thereafter a Maccoll Lec- 
turer should represent the bequest of 500/. 
to encourage the study of the language 
and literature of Spain or Portugal. 


Tue Spanish Academy has decided to 
distribute gratis among the people 60,000 
copies of a specially prepared popular 
edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ in honour of the 
Cervantes commemoration to be held May 
7th to 9th. 


An interesting discovery concerning the 
same book has been made at Valladolid, 
being a copy of the first edition, with 
numerous marginal notes, perhaps from 
the hand of Cervantes himself. 


In the April number of Scribner’s Maga- 
sine Madame Waddington will give her 
reminiscences of a recent visit to Rome. 
Mr. T. N. Page is writing on the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Mr. R. H. Davis 
on ‘Kits and Outfits.’ The number will 
contain some special spring illustrations. 


Amonest the numerous works on Petifi 
continuously appearing in Hungary is 
one of more than usual interest by Jozsef 
Szinnyei, of the National Museum, Buda- 
Pesth. Besides a new biography of the 

oet, the volume contains a voluminous 
ibliography of Petofi, consisting, it is 
stated, of five thousand separate items, in 
nearly every civilized language. Another 
life of Petifi, by Eméd Farkas, written in 
the form of a romance, has also just 
appeared at Buda-Pesth. 


An important find of manuscripts is 
reported from Schwalbental by Cassel. 
They are well preserved for the most part, 
with beautiful coloured initial letters. The 
most interesting of the twenty-two MSS., 
which include hymns, prayers, texts, and 
psalms in Latin, are those containing music, 
as they present excellent specimens of the 
notation of the Middle Ages, probably the 
tenth century, as well as of that in use from 
the eleventh century to the fourteenth. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are: Report on Technical Instruction in 





Germany, Supplementary and Miscel- 
laneous (4d.) ; Annual Statistical Report of 
the University of Aberdeen (2d.); and 
Statutes made by New College, Balliol Col- 
eet and Magdalen College, Oxford (34d. 
each). 








SCIENCE 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


Tne centre of interest in wireless telegraphy 
seems to be shifting from the wave - detector 
or coherer to the means of producing the 
energy required to act upon it. Hitherto 
we have depended for this upon the induc- 
tion coil, with its troublesome adjunct the 
break, and this combination, however con- 
venient for laboratory experiment, has proved 
of very limited use in practice. Directly the 
high tensions necessary for long-distance work 
are reached, the Hertzian waves begin to attack 
the coil itself, and, if it be wound on the usual 
or Ruhmkorff system, sooner or later make it 
useless by breaking down its insulation. Or, 
again, if the coil be used to set in action the 
oscillation transformers that are now used in all 
long-distance systems, either compressed air or 
magnetic or other means of ‘ blowing” the 
spark has to be used to prevent the formation 
of an arc which would destroy the electrodes. 
M. de Rochefort did something to overcome the 
first of these objections by the modifications— 
too little known in England—which he intro- 
duced into the Ruhmkorff coil, and the im- 

rovement which he made in its insulation. 

ut the apparatus which, as here mentioned 
at the time (see The Atheneum, No. 4010), was 
lately exhibited by Dr. d’Arsonval to the 
Société Frangaise de Physique seems to get rid 
of all inconveniences. If the new development 
does not acquire any faults of its own in prac- 
tice, the induction coil, except as a laboratory 
instrument, seems to be doomed. 

M. d’Arsonval’s invention, which during the 
last few days has been shown in London by M. 
Gallot, consists in the first instance of a trans- 
former with closed magnetic circuit specially 
insulated. From the secondary terminals of 
this run leads to four plate-condensers and two 
liquid resistances arranged to protect the trans- 
former against Hertzian waves on the principle 
detailed in M. d’Arsonval’s communication to 
the Académie des Sciences of February 8th, 
1904. The wires from these terminate in a 
spark gap enclosed in a glass bulb partly filled 
with powdered chalk to absorb the nitrous 
vapours evolved, and thence go to charge four 
other plate-condensers for producing oscillations 
of high frequency. This apparatus is enclosed 
in a wooden case no bigger than a medium- 
sized refrigerator or dwarf bookcase, and is fed, 
in the model shown, either by an alternating 
lighting current or by a continuous current 
converted into an alternate one by means of a 
motor-generator. By mounting it on an auto- 
mobile it may be rendered independent of any 
external source, as the motor of the car can 
be used to manufacture the current without 
extra weight, and an automobile of this 
construction followed the staff of General 
Brugére in the late manceuvres of the French 
army with, it is claimed, perfect success. The 
energy developed in this case proved itself 
superior to that of two 20-inch Ruhmkorff coils 
connected in parallel, while the addition of a 
Villard valve is all that is necessary to render 
it a source of X rays. The switchboard contains 
voltmetre, ampére-metre, and an adjustable 
resistance, which, it is claimed, enables the 
operator to maintain the most perfect control 
over the instrument, and entirely to do away 
withall jerking and uncertainty in its operations, 

This exactness of control is said to be of the 
greatest use not only in radiography and the 





production of high-frequency and other currents 
for medical work, but also for syntony, or 
electrical ‘‘tuning” in wireless telegraphy and 
other matters. In a model arranged by Mr. 
Alexander Sharman for lecture purposes, two 
circuits, consisting of a few coils of stout wire 
on triangular frames, can be so tuned by the 
adjustable rheostat of the switchboard that a 
glow-lamp mounted on a third and similar circuit 
placed near one of them can be made to light 
and extinguish itself by the simple pressure of 
the hand on a small plate-condenser. The use 
of any separate self-induction coil, such as is 
used in the Seibt-Ernecke and other apparatus 
for demonstrating the effects of resonance, is 
therefore entirely done away with. 

Prof. Rutherford’s Bakerian Lecture on the 
progressive stages of the emanations of radium 
has now been issued as a separate publication, 
and will no doubt form for some time the classic 
treatise on the subject. In the meantime Mr. 
McClelland has been investigating the nature 
of the secondary radiation given off by sub- 
stances which have been exposed for some time 
to the Beta (or the Gamma) rays from radium, 
and finds that it varies in accordance with their 
atomic weight. But this agreement is not pro- 
portional, and while the substance with greater 
atomic weight gives the greater radiation, the 
radiation increases less rapidly than the atomic 
weight. This seems to point to the existence 
of some disturbing cause which hinders the free 
development of the radiation effect, and the 
same theory has been invoked by at least one 
distinguished observer to account for the alleged 
irregularity in the production of the Blondlot 
rays. 

Gxperiments are still being conducted into 
the anatomy of electrical fishes, such as 
the 2orpedo marmorata, or sting ray, and 
the Gymnotus electricus, or electric eel. M. 
Cavalié, of Bordeaux, claims to have dis- 
covered what he describes as a ‘‘ consider- 
able fibrillary apparatus” in the sheaths of 
the various fibres of the electric organ, and 
that a similar one exists independently in the 
substance of the ventral lobes of it. M. Men- 
delssohn has also established that the Torpedo 
marmorata, when exposed to the action of 
radium, suffers from great local disturbance and 
actual lesion of the skin. This he attributes to 
the destructive effect of its own electric charge, 
the resistance of its skin, which under normal 
conditions is sufficient to make this harmless, 
being broken down by the increased conduction 
caused by the radium emanation. 

The phosphorescence of phosphorus at ordi- 
nary temperatures, which has been claimed 
in some quarters as an electrical phenomenon, 
has now been shown by M. Jungfleisch, ina 
communication to the Académie des Sciences, 
to be principally due to the formation of an 
oxide of phosphorus much more volatile than 
the parent substance. Although he does not 
assert that this accounts for the whole of the 
phosphorescence, he thinks that by far the 
greater part of it is due to the slow combustion 
of this volatile oxide on coming into contact 
with the free oxygen of the surrounding air. 

A communication by MM. Chantemesse and 
Borel to the Académie de Médecine seems to 
leave no doubt that yellow fever is propagated 
by the mosquito Stegomya fasciata, which can 
only flourish between 43° of north and 43° of 
south latitude. Hence they conclude that 
England, Austria, and almost the whole of 
France should be practically exempt from the 
scourge, which nevertheless gains foothold in 
the Hyéres Islands, the north of Corsica, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, and will continue to do so 
until organized measures are taken for the 
destruction of the insects. But they point out 
that much has been already done to check the 
propagation of the plague by the introduction 
of iron ships, the wet wood of the older vessels 
forming an ideal breeding - ground for the 
mosquito, while the greater rapidity of transit 
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now made possible by steam more frequently 
brings the mosquito’s eggs into cold regions, in 
which they become incapable of incubation. 
This last phenomenon, however, seems to lack 
confirmation. F, L. 





SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES AND THE 
FOUNDING OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

II. 


At the commencement of 1824 The Zoological 
Journal made its first appearance. Vol. i. covers 
the period March, 1824-January, 1825. It con- 
tains Dr. Horsfield’s paper on Sir S. Raffles’s 
collection already quoted from. The Journal, 
which was only carried on for five volumes, is 
chiefly important because it contains con- 
temporary evidence of the origin and early 
beginnings of the Zoological Society. In its 
volume for 1825 (vol. ii. p. 284) the following 
article, dated March Ist of that year, appeared : 


“THE NEW ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTION.—It is 
with much satisfaction that we record the pre- 
liminary arrangements that have been made for 
the establishment of a new Institution designed for 
the advancement and extension in all its branches 
of that important and delightful science to assist in 
the promotion of which is the object of this journal. 
One of the more immediate and special objects of 
this Institution is the application to the uses of 
civilized society of some of the innumerable sub- 
jects of the animal kingdom in every class which 
have either not yet been so applied, or from which 
man has not yet derived all the benefits they are 
susceptible of affording him. 

‘*We understand the plan to have been originally 
suggested by Sir Stamford Raffles, who appears 
desirous of continuing in his native land the 
honourable career of usefulness and devotion to 
science which he pursued with so much zeal and 
success during his residence in the East, and we are 
also informed that the subject has been taken up 
with much interest and activity by the illustrious 
President of the Royal Society [i.c., Sir Humphry 
Davy], who during the few years he has occupied 
his exalted station has uniformly exerted himself 
in the promotion of every department of natural 
knowledge. The following prospectus, which has 
been extensively circulated, explains in detail the 
objects of the proposed establishment :— 

*** Prospectus of a Society for introducing and 
domesticating new breeds or varieties of animals, 
such as quadrupeds, birds, or fishes likely to be 
useful in common life, and for forming a general 
collection in zoology.’ 

“Should the Society flourish and succeed, it will 
not only be useful in common life, but would like- 
wise promote the best and most extensive objects 
of the scientific history of animated nature, and offer 
a collection of living animals such as never yet 
existed in ancient or modern times. The present 
menageries of Europe are devoted to objects of 


curiosity. Rome, at the period of her greatest 
splendour, brought savage monsters from every 
quarter of the world then known to be shown in 


her amphitheatres, to destroy or be destroyed as 
spectacles of wonder to her citizens. It would well 
become Britain to offer another and a very different 
series of exhibitions to the population of her metro- 
polis—animals brought from every part of the globe 
to be applied to some useful purpose as objects of 
scientific research, not of vulgar admiration, and 
upon such an institution a Philosophy of Zoology 
founded pointing out the Comparative Anatomy, the 
habits of life, the improvement and the methods of 
multiplying those races of animals which are most 
useful to man, and thus fixing a most beautiful and 
important branch of knowledge on the permanent 
basis of direct utility.” 


The development of the scheme is described 
further on in the same volume :— 


“On Wednesday, June 22nd, a public meeting of 
the friends to the Institution took place at the 
Rooms of the Horticultural Society, the Earl of 
Darnley in the chair; when a committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen was chosen to further the 
objects of the Society, Sir Stamford Raffles being 
appointed the Chairman. 

_“ Persons desirous of belonging to the Society will 
signify their wishes by letter to Mr. T. Griffiths, 
21, Albemarle Street, London.”’ 


We come now to April, 1826, and the inter- 
vening twelve months between that date and 
the issue of the prospectus quoted were taken 





up with the preliminary work of arranging the 
organization and defining the scope of the pro- 
— Society. In a letter to his cousin the 

v. Dr. Raffles, written during this period, Sir 
Stamford said :— 


**T am rather at issue with Sir H. Davy re the 
Zoological Society, Sir H. Davy looking chiefly to 
its utility to the country gentlemen, and I to the 
scientific side.” 


The minutes of the general meeting held on 
April 29th, 1826, show the progress made in 
founding the Zoological Society. The following 
is the official report :— 


“ At a general meeting of the Friends of the pro- 
mer Zoological Society, held at the rooms of the 

orticultural Society on the 29th April, 1826. 

“ Present : Sir Stamford Raffles, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Lord Mayor, &c. 

“It was moved by Sir Humphry Davy, and 
seconded by the Earl of Darnley, ‘That Sir Stamford 
Raffles should take the chair.’ Mr. Vigors was re- 
quested to act as Secretary pro tempore of the 
meeting. 

“ Minutes of a General Meeting of the Friends of 
the proposed yoy | at the rooms of the Horti- 
cultural Society on the 22nd June, 1825, were read 
by Secretary. 

“The minutes of the several meetings on the 
26th February, 4th March, and 28th April, 1826, of 
the Committee appointed at the general meeting 
of the 22nd June, 1825, for making arrangements 
for the formation of the Society, were also read. 

“A letter received by the Committee since the 
meeting of the 28th April from the Secretary of 
—, Commissioners of Woods and Forests was 
read :— 

“* Office of Woods, &c., 28th April, 1826. 

“ My LoRD AND Sirs,—The Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues 
having laid before the Lords of His Majesty’s 
Treasury your applications, on behalf of the Zoo- 
logical Society, for a grant of land in the Regent’s 
Park for the purposes of the Society’s intended 
Establishment, I am commanded to acquaint you 
that their Lordships have been pleased to authorize 
the said Commissioners to let to you as Trustees 
for the Society, on a yearly tenancy, a plot of land 
not exceeding five acres in the whole, partly on the 
situation marked No. 8 on the accompanying plan 
of the Park, and partly on the side of the adjoining 
road, at a yearly rent calculated at the rate of 6/. 6s. 
per acre for so much as shall be within the Park, 
and at 8s. per foot on the frontage of so much as 
shall be on the north-east of the said road 


“A, MILNE, 
“Lord Auckland. 
“Sir Stamford Raffles. 
“Sir Humphry Davy. 


seeeee 


“Twelve Resolutions constituting the Society were 
then read by the Secretary, and, having been sepa- 
rately aes from the Chair, were carried 
unanimously :— 

“T, That a Society, to be designated the ‘ Zoological 
Society,’ be instituted for the advancement of zoolo- 
gical knowledge. 

“II, That the attention of the Society be directed 
to the following objects : The formation of a collec- 
tion of living animals; a museum of preserved 
animals, with a collection of comparative anatomy ; 
and a library connected with the subject. 

“TIL. and LV. [unimportant]. 

“V. That the affairs of the Society shall be directed 
by a President, Treasurer, Secretary, and Council, 
the officers being members of the Council. 

“VI. That the Council shall consist of eighteen 
members, exclusive of the officers, and that five 
shall be a quorum. 

“VII. That the President shall ‘nominate Vice- 
Presidents from the Council. 

“VIII. That the Presidents of the Royal Society, 
the Presidents of the Linnean and Horticultural 
Societies, and the Presidents of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons for the time being, shall 
be ex officio members of the Society and Council. 

“TX. That the Council shall have the manage- 
ment of the Society during the first year, at the end 
of which or sooner they shall submit to the 
members detailed regulations for the government 
of the og 

“X. The President, Secretary, and Treasurer to 
be a standing Committee for charge of collections 
and to receive presents. 

“XI. The property of the Society to be vested in 
three or more Trustees, 

“XII. Members admitted before January lst 
1827, to be original members. Admission fee an 
subscription for 1826, 5/., and 2/. annually, com- 
mencing January, 1827, or sum of 25/. as a donation. 

“Tt was then moved by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and seconded by the Earl of Darnley and carried 








by acclamation —that Sir Stamford Raffles be 
appointed President of the Zoological Society. 

“The following Resolution was then proposed by 
the President and carried unanimously : That the 
Council for the ensuing year shall consist of the 
following Noblemen and Gentlemen : Sir Stamford 
Raffles, President ; His Grace the Duke of Somerset; 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne; The 
Right Hon. the Karl of Darnley; The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Egremont; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Gage; The Right Hon. Lord Auckland ; The Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P.; Sir Everard Home, Bart.; 
Edward Barnard, Esq.; Sir Humphry Davy; J. E. 
Bicheno, Esq. ; J. G. Children, Esq.; H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Goodenough; G. B, 
Greenough, Ksq.; Dr. Thomas Horsfield ; Joseph 
Sabine, Esq.; Charles Stokes, Esq.; N. A. Vigors, 
Esq. ; Charles Baring Wall, Esq., M.P. 

“ And that the following gentlemen be appointed 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year :— 

‘“« Treasurer—Joseph Sabine, Esq. 

** Secretary —Nicholas Aylward Vigors, Esq. 

“ Assistant Secretary—Dr. Thomas Horsfield. 

“The President then proceeded to read an opening 
address to the Society, in which he took a review of 
the past and present state of zoology in this country, 
and entered into a detail of the objects and plans of 
the Society. 

“On the motion of Sir Humphry peg seconded 
by the Earl of Darnley, the thanks of the meeting 
were voted to the President for his address to the 
Fa and his general conduct in the chair this 

ay. 

There is only a brief report of the meeting in 
The Times of May 2nd, 1826. Unfortunately, 
no copy of Sir Stamford’s address has yet been 
found. The Times states that among other 
supporters of the Society besides those named 
were H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, the Duke 
of Bedford, the Marquis of Hertford, Earls 
Spencer, Malmesbury, Carnarvon, and Minto, 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
Mr. J. Wilson Croker. Over a hundred noble- 
men and gentlemen were at the meeting. 

The minutes of Council meetings subsequent 
to this general meeting contain some interesting 
references. At that held on May 5th, 1826, 
Sir Stamford nominated the Duke of Somerset, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Darnley, 
and Lord Auckland as vice-presidents. A resolu- 
tion was passed “requesting the President to 
look out for a suitable house for the temporary 
accommodation of the Society.” At that of 
June 3rd it was stated that “350 members 
have already joined the Society,’ and that a 
capital of 6,000/., added to a yearly income of 
3501., had been secured, while by January Ist, 
1827, these figures might be expected to 
increase to 7,000/. and 500/. respectively. On 
this statement 5,000/. was appropriated for the 
establishment in Regent’s Park, and 1,000/. for 
the museum, library, and contingencies. In 
1826 it was decided that “operations in the 
Regent’s Park will be confined to draining, 
planting, &c.” A subsequent resolution reveals 
the active and prominent part taken by Sir 
Stamford in the arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the Society and its gardens in the 
Regent’s Park. It reads :— 


“The President having laid before the Council a 
sketch of the proposed plan for laying out the 
grounds in the Regent’s Park, it was resolved: 
‘That the outline of the Plan seems unobjection- 
able, and that the Committee appointed be 
authorized to proceed from the plan to the amount 
of 1,000/.’ The President was requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Decimus Burton on the subject 
respecting terms, &c. 

“The President reported to the Council that he 
had made diligent inquiry for a house or apart- 
ments fit for the accommodation of the Society, 
and that he has been able to meet with one house 
only adequate to that purpese—a house situated at 
No. 33, Bruton Street, formerly in possession of Mr. 
Owen, the Royal Academician...... The parties have 
been induced to grant an underlease to the ne | 
at the yearly rent of 250/.; the Society paying 100/. 
for fixtures, &c., and being liable to all rates, taxes, 
&c., exclusive of the ground rent of 12/. 13s. : 

“The President further reported that having 
requested Mr. Burton to examine the property, that 
gentleman stated the house to be generally in good 
condition. Mr. Field also, having been subsequently 
desired to go over the house, furnished the follow- 
ing estimate......from which aud other considera- 
tions it appeared that the house may be obtained 
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and put into sufficient repair for the purposes of the 
Society at a yearly expense not exceeding 300I., 
taxes and other rates being excluded. 


“‘The house having been examined by the Presi-’ 


dent, the Earl of Darnley, Lord Auckland, the Secre- 
tary, and others, and appearing adequate not only 
for offices, but for affording sufficient accommoda- 
tion for a Museum and Library, and as it may be 
calculated that the expenses of the taxes at least 
may be covered either by letting the upper part of 
the House, or charging the public for admission to 
the Museum—the Council was of opinion that the 
Society will be justified in taking the House. An 
immediate decision being required, the President 
was requested to close for the Lease on the best 
terms attainable.” 


One month after this meeting Sir Stamford 
Raffles died—July 6th, 1826—quite suddenly at 
Highwood, Hendon. 

At the next meeting of the Council, held on 
July 8th, when the Duke of Somerset was in 
the chair, the following minute of the proceed- 
ings describes what took place :— 

“The Vice-President, in the chair, informed the 
Council that they had been summoned in conse- 
quence of the sudden and lamented death of their 
President. His Grace suggested that under the 
present distressing circumstances, and at _ this 
unfavourable season of the year, it would be inex- 
pedient to take any steps to fill up the vacancy that 
has occurred with so great a loss to the Society, and 
proposed that the Vice-Presidents who may be in 
town during the summer months be requested to 
superintend the execution of the plans already 
commenced under the direction of their late 
President.” 


On March 7th, 1827, the Marquis of Lans- 

downe was elected President in succession to 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and the Rev. Dr. Rafiles 
was at the same time elected member of the 
Council to fill his cousin’s place. At a Council 
meeting of April 24th, 1827, 
“a communication was made by Dr. Raffles and 
Sir Everard Home, on the part of Lady Raffles, 
intimating her intention to transfer to the Society 
the Sumatran Collection formed by the late Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, upon the following con- 
ditions, viz., ‘That every subject shall be dis- 
tinguished by a particular mark upon being 
deposited in the Society’s museum, and that a 
separate catalogue of the whole be printed ; that the 
property in this collection should remain vested in 
the representatives of the late Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles ; and in case of any breach taking place in 
the Society that the whole, as deposited in the 
Muegeum, shall return to his family.’ ” 


For this donation Lady Raffles at the next 
general meeting was elected an honorary 
member of the Society. 

The following references to the death of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, written at the time by persons 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, 
show very clearly the prominent part he took 
in founding the Zoological Society. 

The Zoological Journal (vol. iii, January, 
1827, p. 143) said :— 

“Considerable progress was made in the pre- 
liminary arrangements of the Institution [Zoo- 
logical Society], when the sudden and lamented 
death of the President deprived the Society of its 
founder and chief support.” 

The same volume contains the description 
by Dr. Horsfield and Mr. Vigors of the new 
mammalia discovered by Sir Stamford in 
Sumatra, to which he had given the specific 
name of Gymnura. These distinguished 
naturalists attributed to him its discovery as a 
distinct genus, and decided to perpetuate his 
name with it as Rafflesii gymnura. I allude to 
this matter chiefly to introduce the pretty Latin 
dedication that Dr. Horsfield composed to his 
friend :— 

“Viri illustrissimi, in omni scientid prestantio, 
in vité nobis amicissimi, in morte heu! Nunquam 
satis deflendi, hc species memorize sit sacra.” 


Mr. J. E. Bicheno, speaking in November, 
1826, in his address to the Zoological Club, 
said :— 

‘* The sorrow occasioned by the premature death 
of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles at the early age of 
forty-five hangs upon every tongue. His political 
career is not a subject to t touched on from this 





place, though it is to his success in this department 
that we, as naturalists, are indebted to him. Who- 
ever looks into the thirteenth volume of the Linnean 
Transactions only, will find enough to render his 
name imperishable. To have had so anomalous and 
gigantic a type of plants dedicated to him, and by 
such an authority, might justly make any naturalist 
enviable of the distinction...... There was a prompt- 
ness and resolution about his actions that silenced 
all opposition, and enabled him to effect his purpose 
while those around him were thinking of the means. 
...«eTo him the East India Company is indebted for 
a 2 pees portion of its museum collected in Java, 
and just before his death he gave his Sumatran col- 
lection to the Zoological Society, to be at once its 
foundation and ornament.” 


Mr. J. G. Children said in his address as 
chairman at the next annual meeting of the 
Zoological Club on November 29th, 1827 :— 


“The Zoological Society may proudly claim that 
not one shilling has been drawn from the public 
purse for its support, and could it condescend to 
ask such aid I for one would raise my voice against 
the humiliating petition—absiste precando, viribus 
indubitare tuis...... The spirit of its immortal Founder 
has gone forth, and will not fail to light up in every 
heart capable of exalted feelings some portion of 
that fire which animated his own, some wish, some 
sacred hope of treading, with however unequal steps, 
in the path he has so zealously marked out for 
them.” 

Nor did time weaken these impressions. At 
the next meeting of the Zoological Club, in 
November, 1828, the Chairman, Mr. Joshua 
Brookes, F.R.S., referred to:— 

“The Sciurus rafflesii, a beautiful and very dis- 
tinctly marked squirrel, which in common with 
nearly the whole of these new animals formed part 
of the noble collection made in Sumatra by the dis- 
tinguished patron of zoology to whose memory it is 
dedicated, and was subsequently presented by him to 
the Museum of that Society which hails him with 
just pride as its founder.” 


I might make further quotations, but I think 
enough has been said to establish the claim of 
Sir Stamford Raffles to be called the Founder 
of the Zoological Society. 

Demetrius C. BovuLcEr. 








THE N RAYS. 


Mr. Butter Burxe’s letter in your last issue 
seems hardly explicit. If he will say that he 
has himself repeated M. Blondlot’s experiment 
on the photography of the electric spark exactly 
as it is described in ‘Rayons N,’ pp. 53 sqq., 
and has found no increase of light recorded 
when a source of N rays is added, there will 
undoubtedly be a case to answer. If his words, 
“‘ Others who have devoted their time and attention 
to the matter find as great a difficulty in satisfying 
themselves that there is any photographic effect as 
they do that there is any visual effect or variations 
in the brightness of a phosphorescent screen when 
exposed to these mysterious rays,” 
are to be taken as referring to persons other 
than himself, the evidence is only hearsay, and 
should, in my opinion, be disregarded. 

Nothing has appeared in The Athencwm that 
could imply that Prof. R. W. Wood made any 
inquiry, as suggested by Mr. Butler Burke, 
into the eyesight of M. Blondlot, or of any of 
his assistants, when he visited Nancy. From 
a comparison of Prof. Wood’s own account 
of his visit, as given in his letter to Nature of 
September 29th, 1904, with the declaration of 
M. Blondlot appearing in the Revue Scientifique 
of November 12th last, it is plain :— 

1. That it was difficult for Prof. Wood and 
M. Blondlot to understand each other, German, 
the native tongue of neither, being their only 
common language. 

2. That the experiment with the electric 
spark witnessed by Prof. Wood was not that 
detailed in ‘Rayons N,’ a leaden screen being 
used in this last to cut off the rays, which Prof. 
Wood tells us he attempted todo with his hand. 

3. That he was warned by M. Blondlot that 
the experiment he proposed with a phos- 
phorescent screen and a source of N rays 





present and absent without the operator’s know- 
ledge would succeed, as M. Blondlot put it, 
“‘nicht sicher, nicht mit Sicherheit,” for reasons 
which he states in his declaration ; and that on 
this experiment having failed as foretold, Prof. 
Wood left the laboratory with the conviction 
that all the announced changes of light in spark 
and screen were, as he says, purely imaginary. 

Mr. Butler Burke, like Prof. Wood and most 
of those who deny the existence of the N rays, 
jumps to the conclusion that all those who 
affirm it are either suffering from hallucina- 
tion or have defective eyesight. But the 
counter assumption that those who cannot 
see the alleged changes of light which 
they are said to produce are insufficiently 
trained in, or endowed by nature for, the 
art of photometry, is at least as plausible. 
Mr. Hackett (Trans. Roy. Dub. Soc., Septem- 
ber, 1904) has given an easy test by which 
any one wishing to make experiments with 
the phosphorescent screen can try his eye- 
sight beforehand, and it is much to be wished 
that this test should be used by all anxious to 
proffer their personal testimony on the subject. 
Fortunately we are not reduced to a choice 
between these two assumptions. It has been 
suggested by more than one observer that a 
disturbing factor may be present in some cases 
which prevents the regular repetition of the 
phenomena observed in others. Should this be 
so, it will doubtless be discovered and elimi- 
nated in course of time, when the sanity of 
judgment of those who can and those who 
cannot see the increase of light will alike be 
vindicated. The fact just announced by Dr. 
Rutherford, that it is the mass of slow-moving 
electrons that has prevented till now the de- 
monstration of the positive charge of the a 
particles emitted by radio-active bodies, may 
turn out to be a case in point. 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 








SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL. — March 10.—Mr. W. H. Maw, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Lockyer read a descrip- 
tion of the spectroheliograph of the Solar Physics 
Observatory. The complete instrument consists of 
a siderostat to throw the solar beam in a southerly 
and horizontal direction ; a lens placed in this beam 
to form the solar image ; and the epectroheliograph 
itself to photograph in monochromatic light the 
image thus formed. A description of the apparatus 
was given, illustrated with photographs. Photo- 
graphs of the sun taken with the instrument were 
also exhibited, showing the surface covered with a 
network of fine branching lines, which in middle and 
low latitude form thicker flocculi. ‘‘ Disc” photo- 
graphs, showing the prominences, were also exhi- 
bited, and it was pointed out that while the flocculi 
were often closely related to sunspots, they seemed 
to have no connexion with the prominences.—Mr, 
Maunder read a paper, communicated by the 
Astronomer Royal, on the large sunspot of January 
29th to February llth, and the contemporaneous 
magnetic disturbances. A series of photographs 
taken at the Royal Observatory were shown on 
the screen.—Mr. Fowler read a paper on spectro- 
scopic observations of the recent great sunspot and 
associated prominences.—Father Cortie also gave 
an account of the observations of the sunspots made 
at the Stonyhurst Observatory, and showed photo- 
graphs of the spectra.—Mr. Maunder read a paper 
in reply to criticisms on his paper on sunspots and 
associated magnetic disturbances, 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 2.—Mr. W. 
Gowland, V.P., in the chair.—This being an evening 
appointed for the election of Fellows, no papers 
were read.—Mr. Philip Norman exhibited a painted 
cloth from Sweden, with Scriptural subjects.—Mr. 
C. E. Keyser exhibited a fine series of large photo- 
graphs of the churches of Childrey and Sparsholt, 
Berks.—The following were elected Fellows: Messrs. 
R. Rickards, E. A, Abbey, £. 8. Prior, W. H. Fox, 
P. H. Newman, and Arthur Kay. 





LINNEAN. — March 2. — Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. N. Cheeseman was 
admitted a Fellow.—Miss E. M. Berridge, Mr. F. H. 
Capron, Miss H. C. I, Fraser, and Miss D. F. M. 
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Pertz were elected Fellows. — Mr. D. Finlayson 
exhibited and explained the Ashe-Finlayson “‘ Com- 
parascope.” (See Zhe Atheneum, March 4th, e"2 
—A discussion followed, in which Dr. . a 
Ridewood, Dr. D. H. Scott, the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, and the President joined. Criticism was 
chiefly directed to the hybrid term for the inven- 
tion, and “synoptoscope” or ‘synthetoscope ” 
was suggested in its place.—A discussion on 
* Zoological Nomenclature : International Rules and 
Others,’ was opened by the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 
He insisted on the paramount importance of obtaining 
agreement among zoologists on this subject, and 
— out that the Standing Committee of the 

nternational Congress of Zoology was an admirable 
instrument for this purpose. While claiming for 
the Linnean Society, or at any rate for Great 
Britain, more direct representation on the com- 
mittee than either one or the other at present 
enjoyed, he bore cordial witness to the conciliatory 
attitude and judicious methods of the existing 
members. Still it must be borne in mind tbat the 
wisest decisions lie under the difficulty, first, of 
obtaining anything like world-wide assent, and, 
secondly, of securing anything like continuity of 
recognition, not so much in the centres of scientific 
thought and education as among beginners and 
isolated students. For obviating the latter incon- 
venience effort more sustained and better directed 
was needed in the future than had been exercised in 
the past. Incidentally Mr. Stebbing ventured to ask 
whether there were not many rules of nomenclature 
on which it would be satisfactory and advisable for 
zoologists not only to agree among themselves, but 
also to come to terms with their botanical colleagues. 
In this regard he offered some remarks in favour of 
adopting the year 1751 and the ‘ Philosophia Bo- 
tanica’ as starting-point and basis for what might 
be called the Linnean era. Reference was made to 
the ‘ Nomenclator Entomolegicus’ of F. Weber, pub- 
lished in 1795, with the object of showing that the 
generic names in that catalogue, recently brought 
into notice by an eminent carcinologist, are without 
value in questions of priority. He concluded with 
a proposal to get rid of tautonymy—as in 7rutta 
trutta, Apus (Apus) apus, or other comical arrange- 
ments—by a plan distinguishing what was legal in 
the past from what is to be legal in the future.— 
In the ensuing discussion the President and the 
following speakers took part: Dr. P. L. Sclater, Mr. 
EK. M. Holmes, Dr. O. Stapf, Mr. H. J. Elwes, Mr. 
F. N. Williams, Mr. J. L. Bonhote, Mr. B. Daydon 
Jackson, Mr. J. Hopkinson, and Mr. H. Groves.— 
Dr. G. H. Fowler read a paper dealing with the 
Thaliacea, being the fourth of a series of papers on 
a Plankton collected by H.M.S. Research in 





ZOOLOGICAL.—March 7.—Dr. W. T. Blanford 
V.P., in the chair—Dr. Albert Gray exhibited a 
series of lantern-slides in illustration of remarks 
upon the membranous labyrinth of certain animals. 
—Mr.H.Scherren called attention to pictures of the 
zebra in Aldrovandus (1640) and the ‘Commentarius’ 
of Ludolphus (1691). He said that in the seven- 
teenth century zebras (now known as Equus grevyi) 
had been sent by tbe ruler of Abyssinia to the 
Governor of the Dutch East India Company at 
Batavia. and to the Sultan of Turkey, ro that the 
species was seen in Europe two centuries before the 
type of Kguus greryi reached France in 1882, In 
proof, passages were cited from Philostorgius 
Ludolphus, Jean de Thévenot, and other writers.— 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger exhibited and made some 
remarks on a series of spirit-specimens of fishes from 
Lake Chad and the Chari River, collected and pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Capt. G. B. Gosling. 
—Mr, J Bonhote gave an exhibition of hybrid 
ducks which had been bred in his aviaries at Cam- 
bridge. In describirg the various plumages, Mr. 
Bonhote pointed out that the hybrids mallard 
(Anas boschas) x spotbill (A.pacilorhyncha) x pin- 
tail (Dafila acuta) were divisible into two races, a 
light and a dark, and also that, whereas in the full- 
plumaged drakes the mallard and pintail characters 
were chiefly apparent, in the eclipse plumage the 
characters of the spotbill supervened. Some curious 
resemblances to species other than their parents were 
then noticed, and also characters that could be 
referred to no known species. Mr. Bonhote then 
alluded to a paper he had read to the Linnean 
Society last year, pointing out that colour-variations 
tended to appear tirst of all on certain definite parts 
of the body, and that these parts, to which the 
pame “ peecilomeres” had been given, were common 
to mammals and birds alike. After treating of this 
matter at some length, Mr. Bonhote came to the 
conclusion that, from the study of the birds shown, 
pe pe tended to bring about great variation, 
which followed the lines of the peecilomeres, and as 
the result of that variation resemblances were shown 
towards species which bad no part in their parent- 
age, As illustrating this last statement, a bird 





(presumably a hybrid between a wigeon and pintail) 
which bad been shot wild a short time back was 
shown, This bird, in addition to the characters 
of the two parent species, showed on the 
head markings that might be referred to 
both the teal and the New Zealand duck. — 
A communication from Mr. Cyril Crossland con- 
tained an account of the cecology and deposits of 
the Cape Verde marine fauna. The author pointed 
out that so far as the Cape Verde group was con- 
cerned there was no evidence of any common 
tropical marine fauna, though certain species were 
found in both the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, Reef 
animals were remarkably few in number, the fauna 
in their place having a considerable sub-tropical 
constituent.—Mr. C. Tate Regan read a paper entitled 
‘A Revision of the South American Cichlid Genera 
Crenacara, Batrachops, and Crenicichla,’ in which 
twenty-three species were described, four of them 
as new to science.—A communication from Capt. R. 
Meinertzhagen contained a description of Ourebia 
keny@, a new antelope from British East Africa. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—March 1.—Mr, F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair.—The Duke of Bedford, M. 
Lucien Chopard, Mr. Wilfrid Fleet, and Mr. R. 8. 
Mitford were elected Fellows.—Mr. H. St. J. Donis- 
thorpe exhibited examples of Ozypoda sericea, 
Heer, taken in Dulwich Wood, June 17th, 1904, a 
species new to Britain ; also O. nigrina, Wat., with 
a type lent by Mr. E. A. Waterhouse, to demonstrate 
that it is not synonymous with sericea, as stated on 
the Continent ; and O. exigua, which is also there 
regarded as synonymous with nigrina.—Mr. Hugh 
Main and Mr. Albert Harrison exhibited a long 
series of Colias edusa, with var. helice, bred from one 
female helice sent by Dr. T. A. Chapman from the 
south of France, to show the proportion of type 
and variety obtained. They also showed the results 
of similar experiments with Amphidasys betularia, 
bred from a male var. doubledayaria, and a type 
female taken in cop. at Woodford, Essex, in 1903.— 
Mr. R. Priske exhibited a specimen of Helops 
striata showing an abnormal formation of the right 
antenna, which was divided into two branches from 
the fifth joint.— Mr. P. H. Grimshaw showed 
examples of Hydrotea pilipes, Stein, male and 
female, the female being previously unknown, and 
several specimens of Hydrotwa tuberculata, Rond, not 
hitherto recorded in Britain, captured by Mr. C. W. 
Dale and Dr. J. H. Wood in various localities.—Dr. 
F, A. Dixey exhibited some cocoons and perfect 
imagines of hybrid Saturniids, including male and 
female of S. pavonia, L., by S. pyri, Scheff., with 
added specimens of both sexes ot the parent forms 
for comparison, the cross product resembling a large 
S. pavonia rather than a small S. pyri. The exhibit 
further included three males and three females, of 
which the female parent was S. pavonia, and the 
male parent a hybrid between a male S. pavoniaand 
a female S. spini, viz., the cross product to which 
Prof. Standfuss has given the name S. bornemanni.— 
Prof. E. B. Poulton exhibited groups of Synapose- 
matic angie and Diptera captured by Mr. 
A. H. Hamm; three much worn specimens of 
Papilio hesperus, taken at Entebbe in 1903 by Mr. 
C. A. Wiggins, to show that the tails of a Papilio, if 
untouched by enemies, can endure a great deal of 
wear ; and Nymphaline butterflies from Northern 
China, apparently mimetic of the male H7ypolimnas 
misippus, which is not known to occur in this 
region. — The President exhibited a number of 
examples of Pyrameis atalanta and Aglais urtice, 
illustrating the effects of cold-season breeding by 
Mr. Harwood, of Colchester, some of them lent by Mr. 
R. 8. Mitford.—Mrs, De la B. Nicholl read a paper on 
‘ Butterfly-hunting in British Columbia and Canada,’ 
illustrated by numerous examples of the species 
captured during the summer of 1904.—Sir George 
Hampson communicated a paper on ‘ Three Remark- 
able New Genera of Micro-Lepidoptera,—Mr. Her- 
bert Druce one on ‘Descriptions of some New 
Species of Diurnal Lepidoptera collected by Mr, 

arold Cookson in Northern Rhodesia in 1903-4; 
Lycenidz and Hesperiide by Hamilton H. Druce,’ 
—Mr. F. Du Cane Godman one on ‘ Descriptions 
of some New Species of Satyride from South 
America,—and Mr, W. L. Distant, ‘ Additions to a 
Knowledge of the Homopterous Family of Cica- 

idx. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 14. 
—Sir Guilford L. Moleswortb, President, in the 
chair.—The paper read was ‘Shipbuilding for the 
Navy,’ by Lord Brassey. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—March 15.—The President, 
Mr. Richard Bentley, delivered an address on ‘The 
Growth of Instrumental Meteorology.—Mr. W. 
Marriott exhibited a number of lantern-slides illus- 
trating meteorological phenomena.—At the close of 
the meeting the Fellows and their friends inspected 





the exhibition of meteorological instruments which 
was arranged in the library of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 





MATHEMATICAL.— March 9.—Prof. A. R. Forsyth, 
President, and temporarily Dr. E. W. Hobson, in the 
chair.—Dr. W. H. Eccles and Mr. J. F. Cameron 
were elected Members.—Dr. Eccles and Mr. H, 
Bateman were admitted into the Society.—The fol- 
lowing papers were communicated : ‘ On the Projec- 
tion of Two Triangles on to the same Triangle,’ by 
Prof. M. J. M. Hill, Dr. L. N. G. Filon, and Mr. 
H. W. Chapman,—‘The Weddle Quartic Surface,’ 
by Mr. H. Batemav,—‘ On the Complete Reduction 
of any Transitive Permutation Group, and on the 
Arithmetical Nature of the Coeflicients in its 
Irreducible Components,’ by Prof. W. Burnside,— 
‘On the Theory of the Logarithmic Potential,’ by 
Prof.T.J. 1A. Bromwicbh,—and ‘ Alternative Expres- 
sions for Perpetuant Types,’ by Mr. P. W. Wood.— 
Prof. Forsyth made an informal communication 
‘On the Theory of Geodesics.’ 





PHYSICAL.—March 10.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
Past-President, in the chair.—A paper ‘On Direct- 
Reading Resistance-Thermometers, with a Note on 
Composite Thermocouples,’ was read by Mr. A. 
Campbell.—A paper ‘On the Stresses in the Harth’s 
Crust before and after the Sinking of a Bore-hole’ 
was read by Dr. Chree,—and one ‘On the Lateral 
Vibration of Bars of Uniform and Varying Sec- 
tional-area’ by Mr. J. Morrow. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Society of Arts, 8.—‘Telephony,’ Lecture II., Mr. H. Laws 
Webb. (Cantor Lecture.) 

. Royal I 5.—* Engi 

Prof. W. E. Dalby. 

— Institution of Civil E 

building for the Navy.’ 
Mr. C 8. Russell Palmer. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—' West-Country Screens and Rood-Lofts, 

Mr. F. Bligh Bond. 

_ Zoological, 84.—‘ Notes on the Mammals and Birds of Liberia,’ 
Sir Harry Johnston; ‘Un some Abnormal Remains of 
Cervus elaphus from the Post-Pliocene Deposits of the South 
of England,’ Mr. Martin A. C. Hinton; ‘On the Affinities of 
Proeolophon,’ Dr. R. Broom; ‘On the Effects of Castration 
on the Horns of the Prongbuck,’ Mr. R. I. Pocock. 4 

Pritish Numismatic, 8.—: Forgery in relation to Numismatics : 

rt I., How to distinguish Forgeries,’ Mr. L. A. Lawrence. 

a Geological, 8.—‘An Experiment in Mountain - Building, 
Part I1.,’ Lord Avebury ; ‘The Rhetic Rocks of Monmouth- 
shire,’ Mr. Linsdall Richardson. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ The Present Aspect of the Fiscal Ques- 
tion,’ 8ir C. Malcolm Kennedy. 

— Sociological, 8}.—* The Influence of Magic on Social Relations,’ 
Dr. E. Westermarck. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4}. 

— Royal Institution, 5—‘The Reasonableness of Architecture,’ 

Lecture I., Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘On the Effect of 
Heat on the Electrical and Mechanical Properties of Dielec- 
trics.’ and ‘On the Temperature Distribution in the Interior 
of Field Coils,’ Mr. E. H Rayner; ‘On Temperature 
Curves and the Rating of Electrical Machinery,’ Mr. 
Goldschmidt. 

Antiquaries, 8}. 

Physical, 5.-‘Note on the Voltage Ratios of an Inverted 
Rotary Converter,’ Mr. W. C. Clinton ; ‘On the Flux of Light 


ing Problems,’ Lecture I., 





zi 8, 8.—Di i on ‘Ship. 
Paper on ‘Coolgardie Water-Supply,” 





Fai. 


from the Electric Arc with Varying Power Supply,’ Mr. G. b. 
Dyke; ‘The Application of the Cy and the Deter- 
mination of the Coefficient of Coupling of Oscillation Trans- 
formers,’ Prof. J. A. Fleming. - 

— Institution of Civil Engineers. 8.—‘The Wanki to Victoria Falls 
Section: Victoria Falis Railway.’ Mr. C. T. Gardner; 
‘ Design of a Double-Line Plate-Girder Railway Bridge,’ 

r. 8. Coppock. (Students’ Meeting.) 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘A Pertinacious Current,’ Sir Oliver 





ge. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Electrical Properties of Radio-active 


Substances,’ Lecture III., Prof. J. J. ‘Thomson. 








Srience Gossiy, 


Tue writer of the article ‘At the Uni- 
versity,’ in this month’s Blackwood, comments 
quaintly on the argument of a Cambridge don 
in favour of the retention of Greek—that “the 
ordinary modern chemist cannot express him- 
self in intelligent language because he has not 
even a modicum of Greek.” This is the 
comment :— 

“T will own that, personally, I regard it as a 

matter of small importance whether my chemist 
‘speaks with the tongues of men and of angels,’ or 
whether he is ignorant of the most elementary 
tules either of grammar or rhetoric, provided 
always that he can be tru:ted td make up a prescrip- 
tion properly. A conversational chemist might 
become as great a nuisance as a conversational 
barber.” 
Though it is now some time since the druggist 
began to usurp the name of chemist, it is 
surprising that one who feels himself qualified 
to deal with University matters should display 
this kind of ignorance. 


Two new variable stars are announced : one 
(var. 41, 1905, Cassiopeize) by Madame Ceraski, 
examining M. Blajko’s photographic plates 
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taken at the Moscow Observatory, which showed 
that star several times of the twelfth magni- 
tude or fainter, but on October 31st last as 
bright as the ninth magnitude; and var. 42, 
1905, Monocerotis, by Dr. Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh, who estimated its magnitude as 8°5 on 
January 18th, from which it had sunk to 93 on 
the 22nd ult. 


‘NavticaL ALMANAC CircuLaR,’ No, 19, gives 
a number of local particulars with regard to the 
total eclipse of the sun on August 30th next. 
At Domino Harbour, Labrador, the totality will 
last 2™ 38°, about a quarter past eight o’clock 
(local time) in the morning; a little south- 
west of Burgos, in Spain, and at Ateca, 
some distance to the south-east of that town, 
its duration will be 3™ 45%, at about five 
minutes before and five minutes after one o’clock 
in the afternoon respectively ; at a station to 
the south-west of Philippeville, in Algeria, 
3™ 368, about two o’clock ; near Ras Mahara, 
Tunis, 3" 30°, about half-past two; near 
Misratah (a little to the south-east), in Tripoli, 
3™ 208, a few minutes before three; and near 
Assouan (a little to the north-east), in Egypt, 
2 33%, at a few minutes later than half-past four 
o'clock. Domino Harbour, it may be remarked, 
in Labrador, is some considerable distance to 
the south-east of Eclipse Harbour, which was so 
named by Sir John Ross because an eclipse of 
the moon took place (on September 12th, 1829) 
whilst he was making his long voyage of dis- 
covery on that coast, which ended in the ship 
being lost in the ice. 


Two annual reports from the Victoria 
Observatory have been received together, 
ending on March 3lst, 1903 and 1904 re- 
spectively. Mr. Baracchi, the Government 
Astronomer, states that jall branches of the 
regular observations have been carried on as 
usual ; and the second report informs us that 
the catalogue plates (1,149 in number) for the 
Melbourne section of the astrographic chart are 
completed, and that the measurement of them 
and of those taken at Sydney is being done at 
Melbourne, satisfactory progress having been 
made, so that this great work is approaching 
completion. He also states that the measure- 
ment of the magnetograph curves and the general 
reduction of the magnetic observations from 
1868 are being actively proceeded with, and 
their publication may shortly ba expected. 
Apart from astronomical, magnetical, and 
meteorological observations, seismology forms a 
part of the routine work of the establishment ; 
besides what is now always looked for at a 
public observatory, the regular distribution of 
time-signals. 








FINE ARTS 


—o 


ART HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 


Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Liibke. Edited, minutely revised, and largely 
rewritten by Russell Sturgis. (Smith & Elder.) 
—Some idea of the nature of this American 
recension of Liibke’s history may be gained by 
a perusal of the index and the added illustra- 
tions. From the former we find that while the 
Hudson River School of Painting is noticed, the 
master of Reynolds is not; that while such 
important names as John F. Kensett, Sanford 
R, Gifford, and Jervis McEntee, not to mention 
Fortuny and Otto Brausewetter, receive full 
recognition, the names of men like Manet, 
Monet, Degas, Renoir, do not finda place, From 
the same source we discover that Masaccio 
was spelt Macaccio, and that Legros was an 
eighteenth - century sculptor, though of a 
nineteenth-century painter of that name there 
is no trace. 

The remarks attached totheadded illustrations 
are written with a view to attract the wandering 





eye of the overworked tourist. Opposite a Con- 
stable is written, ‘‘ Several of his pictures are 
landscapes of great extent, representing miles of 
country ” ; opposite a Turner, ‘‘ The picture is 
a splendid glow of colour”; while Landseer’s 
‘Member of the Humane Society’ is greeted 
with the appropriate remark that ‘‘he studied 
the dog and understood the creature well.” Of 
Botticelli’s ‘ Primavera’ we learn that ‘‘ it hangs 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, and 
is greatly admired, much studied, and often 
copied.” The ‘Concert’ of the Pitti is said to 
be ‘‘one of the very few highly finished and 
complete pictures which are undoubtedly by 
Giorgione ” (shade of Lermolieff ! ). 

If we admit the prevalent notion that popular 
information is the information that was accepted 
as correct thirty or forty years ago, the book 
may be regarded as an admirable popular guide 
to art, though we fancy even the most innocent 
novice will be a little shocked at the coloured 
representations of Karnak and the Parthenon 
taken from models in the New York Metro- 
politan Museum. 


Apollo: Histoire Générale des Arts Plas- 
tiqgues. Par Salomon Reinach. (Paris, Librairie 
Hachette.)—The Story of Art throughout the 
Ages: an Illustrated Record. By 8S. Reinach. 
From the French by Florence Simmonds. 
(Heinemann.)—‘ Apollo’ is founded on lec- 
tures delivered at the Ecole du Louvre in 
1902-3, and appears simultaneously in England 
and English dress under the title just given. 
The liberal supply of illustrations in both is 
similar in the pages we have tested, though the 
English reproductions are the sharper. But in 
both cases the reduced size does not allow of any 
precision of detail. We notice that the English 
version does not contain the ‘ Professor’s Pre- 
face,’ which says that his lectures were crowded, 
and special arrangements had to be made for 
extra seats. On the other hand, the English 
version is printed with more margin, and is a 
bigger book. We are somewhat surprised to 
find that it contains remarks, e.g., on Hogarth, 
which are absent from the French original. We 
conclude that these are authorized by the Pro- 
fessor, but there is no word explaining if they 
are his or not, and in some cases they seem 
especially adapted to fit the prejudices of an 
English audience. The translation is fluent and 
adequate as a whole, though it is occasionally 
clumsy, and sometimes a word which seems 
vital in so brief a summary is not adequately 
translated. The French is delightful, both easy 
and felicitous. To survey art from its origin to 
our own day was a heroic business; but the 
Professor has a rare gift of condensation, and 
though specialists will differ from him in detail, 
they will, we think, generally recognize both 
the ability and the comprehensiveness of his 
study. 

It was time for such a summary, for many of 
the old gods have fallen, stricken by modern 
pens, but the popular taste seems about as bad, 
or as good, as ever it was, and we hope that 
wide circulation of this book will improve it 
and lead to further study, which will be assisted 
by the excellent bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. We are surprised to find the 
‘ Venus of Milo’ called ‘ Amphitrite,’ and given 
to the school of Phidias, some three centuries 
earlier than the usual date ascribed to it. We 
rank with the majority of modern archzologists 
in finding it anything but Phidian in quality. 
There is a section on the wonderful Mycenzan 
art, which Mr. Arthur Evans has done so much 
to open out for us. The modern point of view 
of the book may be exhibited by this sentence : 


“The truth about the formation of Raphael’s 
genius was discovered by Morelli about 1880; it is 
the more necessary to insist on it, because it has not 
oe an accepted fact in the teaching of art 

istory.” 


To take another instance, Alfred Stevens is 
acclaimed as “one of the greatest sculptors of 





modern times,” while Roubiliac’s name is not 
mentioned. 

Weare glad to find a succinct record of these 
changes, which penetrate the common intelli- 
gence much more slowly than might be sup- 
posed, and we congratulate M. Reinach on 
having had the time and means to contribute to 
an essential, but neglected side of modern 
education. We are sure that he will surprise 
the Philistines. We hope that he will convert 
an honourable minority of them. 


The Year’s Art for 1905, compiled by A.C. R. 
Carter (Hutchinson), is a useful manual. We 
think the photographs which it reproduces are 
out of place. The business of a year-book such 
as this is to give a record of the various mani- 
festations of art. Pictures of the gentlemen 
who sat on the Committee concerning the Chan- 
trey Bequest are not particularly illuminating. 
There is plenty of real information here which 
is wanted, and should be sufficient, without 
concession to the popular taste for personalities. 


The Treatment of Drapery in Art. By G. W. 
Rhead. (Bell.)—There is little in this book 
beyond a superficial classification of different 
types of drapery, and a dissertation on the 
tunic and the toga. Some attempt is also made 
to explain the typical forms of drapery by the 
effect of gravity acting on the unsupported parts ; 
but this does not take us very far. The fact is 
that the choice of materials of differing weight 
and softness allows of such infinite diversity of 
character that the real history of drapery in arb 
is the history of the artist’s 4 priori inclinations 
as a pure designer. It is precisely in its sub- - 
servience to this that the peculiar expressive- 
ness and charm of drapery lie, and it is only by 
holding to some such idea that the subject can 
be profitably treated. As it is, the mere asser- 
tion that Fra Angelico used one kind of drapery 
and Mantegna another, even if enlivened by 
personal anecdotes, is scarcely profitable. 


Figure Composition. By R. G. Hatton. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Among a number of ex- 
asperatingly disjointed and casual remarks 
we find here not a few suggestions which may 
be profitable to the young designer. The author 
seems fairly conversant with good models, 
which renders it all the more surprising that 
certain unnamed examples, as to whose author- 
ship we may make a guess, should be dis- 
tressingly bad. ‘Corona Gloriz,’ plate vi., may 
be taken as an example. The subject of figure 
composition is one that really covers the whole 
eesthetics of the art of design, and it is not to 
be expected that in a popular and “chatty” 
book like this any fundamental principles should 
be discovered ; but there is more good sense in 
some of the author’s incidental remarks than one 
would be inclined to expect, if one judged by 
the garrulity and inconsequence of his style. 


Figure Drawing. By R. G. Hatton. (Same 
publishers.) — The object of this book is 
admirable—namely, to teach the art student 
anatomy, not as a separate science, but solely 
in connexion with its effect on the visible forms 
of the figure. The author, moreover—as a 
result, we should imagine, of practical expe- 
rience as a teacher—has discovered numberless 
ingenious devices for arresting the student’s 
attention, and fixing his memory on the 
cardinal points of structure. His general plan 
is to begin with a rough schematic approxima- 
tion to the natural form — an approximation 
which is almost geometrical, and therefore 
easily grasped —and gradually to fill this out 
till it has the complexity of the actual form. 
This is an admirable method for stimulating 
from the first the plastic sense and constructive 
imagination of thestudent. Indeed, the method 
seems to us so good—at all events, for the earlier 
stages of the study—that we should expect those 
who follow our author’s instructions to arrive at 
a much better idea of figure drawing than he 
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himself displays in the singularly infelicitous 
illustrations. These, at all events, ought not 
to be imitated by the student. 





MR. RICH’S WATER-COLOURS AT THE 
ALPINE CLUB. 


Mr. Rica is one of the few modern artists 
who use water colour with real distinction, and 
his show at the Alpine Club contains the best 
work he has yet produced. He is by no means 
invariably successful, and indeed this is scarcely 
a bad sign, since it shows how constantly he 
strives to discover fresh motives of design. 
He has seen that the finest beauties of water 
colour are to be attained only when the 
appearances of nature are reduced to such 
elementary shapes as are capable of being ex- 
pressed easily by the loaded brush. This, it is 
true, is also understood by a good many of the 
more skilful water-colour draughtsmen, who 
have adopted what may be roughly indicated as 
an impressionist method of vision. But Mr. 
Rich stands almost alone in choosing those 
effects of nature where strong contrasts of tone 
play a part. He insists, that is, on those 
elementary shapes which arouse most clearly the 
idea of mass and of light and shade upon solid 
forms. This choice implies at once greater 
difficulties than the more evanescent and 
atmospheric effects give rise to, since the 
problem of design has to be solved according 
to more rigorous rules. Mr. Rich’s sil- 
houettes are not always completely worked out, 
and one can imagine that, without increasing 
the number of divisions of tone that he 
employs, or delineating with greater detail, 
he might by weaving more closely the texture 
of his design, and chastening the contours of 
his silhouettes, attain to a higher power of 
expression and make a more definite appeal 
to the imagination even than he does at present. 
But he has found that the imagination is more 
deeply moved by the sombre masses of shadowed 
trees seen against golden depths of sky, and by 
the solid architecture of earth and hill, than by 
those iridescent effects of atmospheric colour 
where the contrasts are less marked, and where, 
in consequence, the artist is never compelled to 
a definite and uncompromising design. And 
how much in this extremely difficult art he has 
already accomplished such drawings as the 
Wolstanbury Hill (13), Ditchling Mill (23), 
Arundel Castle (33), The Castle (46), and many 
others in this exhibition testify. His range 
of tone is really remarkable; he can get 
gloomy shadows which suggest depths of colour 
without laborious stippling or unduly disturb- 
ing his surface; while in the light divisions 
of his pattern he can build up solid forms by 
the palest washes. He has, in fact, found out 
the secret (known perfectly to the water-colour 
draughtsmen of the early nineteenth century) 
of keeping each division within its own envelope 
of tone; and without this the finest effects of 
decorative and massed design are impossible. 

Mr. Rich’s colour is not always entirely satis- 
factory. He sometimes introduces greys of a 
cold violet tint, and his reds are sometimes 
almost dirty, with brownish shadows ; but his 
management of the cooler harmonies of green 
and blue is often remarkable. Few artists since 
Constable have interpreted at once so truly 
and harmoniously the cool grey-greens of mid- 
summer, or found so just a complement in the 
pinkish notes of buildings and the degraded 


blues of water and sky. Occasionally, 
as in the beautiful Malling Mill (84), 
he treats a subject entirely in pale 


tints with great subtlety and nicety of 
colour—in this case the scheme is a pale 
buff, with notes of white and blue. In many 
ways Mr. Rich represents the best side of the 
English tradition of landscape; he has no 
great sense of what is imposing or dramatic, nor 








does he explore the appearances of nature with 
passionate zest, but he reacts to the changing 
effects of light and shade over gentle pastoral 
lands, with a genial sympathy and quiet medita- 
tive joy. His drawings will scarcely stir a thrill 
of excitement in the hurry and rush of our 
large exhibitions, but they are assuredly good 
to live with. 





THE ARUNDEL CLUB. 


WE have received the first year’s publication 
of this society, which has been formed to dis- 
tribute to its members photographs of little- 
known or unedited works of art. The set of 
fifteen photographs which make up this year’s 
instalment is full of interest. he pictures 
receive the ascriptions given them by their 
owners. These in many cases are not likely 
to meet with universal acceptance, but the Com- 
mittee rightly felt that it would be too in- 
vidious a task to rename the pictures, though 
they have evidently tried to select works which 
will be of interest to lovers of early art. Among 
the most remarkable are an important altar- 
piece from the Archbishop’s palace at Evora, in 
Portugal, ascribed to Gerard David. This is, 
unfortunately, a poor photograph. There are an 
interesting Stadonna’ signed and dated by 
Francesco da Rimini, an artist to whom Signor 
Ricci has lately called attention; a signed 
Benedetto Diana, a head of Christ, which 
settles at once the authorship of a cele- 
brated ‘Supper at Emmaus’ in S. Salva- 
tore in Venice, once attributed to Bellini; 
the curious Sicilian ‘Madonna and Child,’ 
recently lent by Mr. Salting to the Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club ; a beautiful Martin Schongauer ; 
and Sir Frederick Cook’s ‘Adoration of the Magi,’ 
by Filippo Lippi, a picture of which Morelli long 
ago pointed out the capital importance for the 
study of the artist, though it has been com- 
ed overlooked by two recent biographers. 

rom the same collection is a very tragic 
*Pieta’ ascribed to Moretto, which seems to 
us more in the manner of Cavazzola. There 
follows a magnificent family group by Frans 
Hals, from Lieut.-Col. Warde’s collection. This 
hitherto unknown picture is a great discovery, 
due, we believe, to Mr. Herbert Cook. 
Finally, we have two fifteenth-century English 
paintings from the Society of Antiquaries, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram’s noble portrait, 
ascribed to Giorgione or Titian. It will be seen 
that the choice is varied enough to suit the 
students of different schools of art. The photo- 
graphs are, on the whole, good, though we 
could wish that they were printed on rather 
thicker paper, so as to prevent their curling 
up so rapidly. No doubt, in future publica- 
tions improvements will be made, but in the 
meantime the present issue must be considered 
very encouraging. 








ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE results obtained by Capt. Croz, the late 
M. de Sarzec’s successor at Telloh, are now pub- 
lished, and form a very creditable record. He 
has, in the first place, found the head of a 
statue in diorite, which, when applied to one of 
the smaller statues of Gudea at the Louvre, was 
found to fit perfectly. We have, then, a pre- 
sentment of the famous viceroy or patesi of 
Lagash, if not in his habit as he lived, at least 
in the shape in which it pleased the sculptors 
of his time to represent him. It shows us, as 
reproduced in heliogravure by the Revue d’As- 
syriologie, a well-shaped, somewhat open face, 
with large eyes and eyebrows meeting over the 
nose, lips curved in the arcu Cupidinis, a deli- 
cately chiselled nose, and firm chin. It bears 
the turban already familiar to us from other 
Sumerian statues, but the head is dispropor- 
tionately large for the rest of the figure, the 





neck is almost non-existent, and the whole 
gives one the impression of an extremely squat 
figure, or, perhaps, of a dwarf. M. Heuzey, in 
an explanatory and informing article, argues 
strongly that this is due to the convention 
among Sumerian sculptors, of which he gives 
other instances, whereby the bases of statues 
were regarded as blocks of stone intended 

rimarily to receive inscriptions, to which the 
head was added later as a work of supereroga- 
tion. Among other finds is a tablet on which 
are inscribed curses against the people of Gishku 
for the ruin which they wrought upon Lagash 
in the reign of Urukagina. M. Thureau-Dangin, 
who publishes a translation, remarks that it 
seems to have been written by a priestly person, 
who is anxious to see in this inter-civic struggle 
an act of sacrilege against Nin-girsu, the god of 
Lagash. He also points out that at the moment 
the seat of government seems to have shifted to 
Uruk or Erech, and that the advent of Sargon 
of Accad must soon after have put an end to 
these petty wars between town and town. There 
may also be noted the study of a cylinder of the 
solar hero Gilgames, represented as a fisher- 
man, which M. Heuzey compares to one of the 
labours of Hercules, to all of which he would 
attribute a Chaldsean origin. The cylinder in 
question, which first saw the light in Lajard’s. 
*Culte de Mithra,’ shows a person tightly 
cinctured, and with a wasp-waist, resembling 
the men on Mycenzean monuments. 


From Egypt also the results of the excavation 
season are beginning to come in. Besides the 
work of Mr. Theodore Davis at Biban-el-Moluk, 
which has led, as announced in The Times and 
elsewhere, to the discovery of the mummies 
of Iuaa and Thuaa, the father and mother of 
Amenophis III.’s famous queen Thi, and a great 
find of gold and gold-plated objects connected 
with their burial, excellent results have been 
achieved by M. Legrain at Karnak, where the 
unearthing of more than six hundred statues of 
Egyptian kings will probably prove to be of the 
first importance for many points of history. 
Dr. Naville and Mr. H. R. Hall at Deir-el- 
Bahari have also found fine statues of Usertsen 
II., of which two will probably be shown at 
the exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund’s 
work in July next. All are in more or less 
perfect condition. They also were fortunate 
enough to find on the platform of the eleventh- - 
dynasty temple a sarcophagus in white marble, 
made for the use of the Princess Kaa of the 
same period, which for beauty of workmanship 
and perfection of condition is said to be un- 
equalled. This will probably be kept at Khasr- 
el-Nil. Another find of theirs shows Neb- 
kheru-ra’s wife to have been an Ethiopian. 


An excellent article by M. Cumont on the 
worship of the goddess Anahita or Anaitis 
appears in the current number of the Revue 
Archéologique. While presenting many of the 
features of the Greek Artemis, she seems to 
have been long known in Persia, whence, no 
doubt, her constant association in later times 
with Mithras. Essentially a hunting goddess, 
her relation to most of the other goddesses of 
Asia Minor—such as, for instance, the Ma of 
Cappadocia—seems plain, and M. Cumont sticks 
to the position taken by him in his ency- 
clopzedic work on the ‘Mysteries of Mithras,’ 
that the institution of the tawroboliuwm, or 
blood-bath, is to be attributed to her rather than 
to her assessor. This may be so, and the 
typical Pergamene statues of the bull - slay- 
ing Niké may well have been the model from 
which the famous group of Mithras and the 
bull was originally taken. Until, however, we 
are certain what was symbolized by the last- 
mentioned group the question will probably 
remain open. The discovery of a new Mithreum 
at Merida, in Spain, which has just been 
announced by M. Pierre Paris, may do some- 
thing to solve it. At all events, it is only by 
the collection of as many instances as possible 
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that this, or any other vexed archeological 
question, is capable of solution. 

A Greeco-Aramzan inscription at Aghatcha 
Kalé, in Turkish Armenia, is also reported by 
M. Granard, the French Consul at Sivas. A 
squeeze has been sent to M. Olermont- 
Ganneau, and a full reproduction will doubtless 
appear in due course. It appears to mention 
two new satraps, named Oromanes and Ariukes, 
and to date from the third century B.c. Hence 
it is claimed as the oldest Greek inscription yet 
discovered in Asia Minor to the east of the 
Halys. 

Another possible parent for the ‘ Apollo 
Belvidere’ and the ‘ Artemis with a Stag’ has 
been found by Dr. Amelung. According to a 
memoir lately presented by him to _ the 
Académie des Inscriptions, the sculptor of both 
statues was not, as hitherto supposed, Leochares, 
but Euphranor of Corinth, who flourished in 
the fourth century B.c. M. Salomon Reinach 
seemed to regard the new theory with a certain 
amount of approval. With this may be coupled 
a@ conversation between Thiers and _ the 
archeologist Tarral, just published, in which 
the statesman supported the contention that the 
‘Venus of Milo’ was a Fame, and that he could 
even see indications of the end of the 
trumpet which he supposed to rest against the 
right knee of the goddess. We have not heard 
much lately of the rival theory of Dr. Wald- 
stein, which would make the figure part of a 
group which included an Ares, on whose 
shoulders he supposed the missing arm to rest. 

The Russian savant Dr. Rostovtzeff has 
completed a study of the tessere in bone and 
ivory, apparently of the reign of Nero, whichM. 
Clermont-Ganneau found in Crete and Cyrene, 
and which are now exhibited at the Louvre. 
He is against the theory that they form tickets 
of admission to places of entertainment or 
baths, and inclines to the idea formerly put 
forward by M. Fréhner that they were pieces 
resembling draughts and used in some game. 
This he supports by many illustrations drawn 
from the grave-deposits of children, and thinks 
that he can reconstitute the game, which he 
claims to have originated in Alexandria. The 
pieces, fifteen in number, bore, according to 
him, the heads of Augustus, Jupiter, Hermes, 
Hercules, Kronos, Castor, and Pollux, while 
the others show busts of Isis, Juno, Aphrodite, 
and a young woman with an Augustan head- 
dress. The number is completed by representa- 
tions of an Egyptian temple, two different 
crowns, and an unnamed personage in the toga 
preetexta. 








THE LATE LORD SOUTHESK. 


By the death of the Earl of Southesk the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland has lost a 
distinguished member, and a conspicuous figure 
in the world of Scottish archeology has dis- 
appeared. For the last twenty years and more 
his interest in the absorbing subject of the 
antiquities of his country had been unabated. 
One of his earliest contributions which I can 
recall was a paper on the Newton Stone, the 
inscriptional Sphinx of the North. It was 
read to the Antiquaries in December, 1882 ; but 
late last year his letters to me were as full as 
ever of enthusiasm for archzology. Of late the 
stimulus had been supplied by the discovery of 
the Brandsbutt Ogham in Aberdeenshire. He 
took a great deal of trouble about it, and was 
ever anxious that nothing should be left undone 
to recover the missing fragments. 

In the meantime (1884) he contributed a 
careful account to the Antiquaries of ‘The 
Oghams of Scotland.’ This was followed shortly 
afterwards by a paper on ‘The Oghams at 
Brodie, Aquhollie, Golspie, and Newton.’ In 
some of these cases Lord Southesk revised his 
previous readings and conclusions, for he was 
possessed of the scientific spirit, and was never 
afraid of correcting himself. His next con- 





tribution was his volume entitled ‘ Origins 
of Pictish Symbolism,’ published by David 
Douglas at Edinburgh in 1893, and enriched 
with numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
Pictish inscriptions and Pictish symbolism 
are among the hardest and most obscure sub- 
jects of their respective kinds within the range 
of British archeology, and little progress has 
been made in the study of either of them since 
Lord Southesk wrote on them. 

He was probably drawn to study the script 
by the symbolism sometimes associated with it, 
and the symbolism perhaps attracted him by 
reason of a certain mystic tendency which he 
had. This seems to have been what he has 
described in his ‘Suomira, a Fantasy,’ as an 
inclination towards occult research, The same 
‘Fantasy’ explains his character still further : 
“A love for poetry and art, with vast delight 
in all things beautiful, whether in living or 
inanimate forms, rules in my soul with more 
than wonted sway.” His love of poetry mani- 
fested itself in his sense of style, and it has 
been naturally embodied in his poetical com- 
positions, on which I am not competent to pass 
judgment. His love of the beautiful in art 
may be said to have left its material exponent 
in his fine collection of ancient gems, in which 
he took a legitimate pride. He had the true 
spirit of research joined to a poetic imagination 
and the highest culture. Joun Rays, 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 11th inst. the fol- 
lowing : — Drawings: Birket Foster, Kensington 
Gardens, 507. Henriette Ronner, Cat and Kittens, 
501. P.Sadée, Looking for the Fishing-Boats, 65/. 
Pictures: F. Bramley, Eyes and No Eyes, 126/. 
T.8. Cooper, Canterbury Meadows: a Cool Retreat, 
5251.; Sheep on the Hills, 1991. Sir J. Gilbert, The 
Timber-waggon, 1101. J. W. Godward, Dolce far 
Niente, 1627. Colin Hunter, Landing Fish, 115/. 
B. W. Leader, The Lledr Valley, 1997. E. Blair 
Leighton, How Lisa loved the King, 651/.; Where 
there’s a Will there’s a Way, 157/. J. Linnell, 
Evening, 2207. A. Moore, Battledore, 3157. H. 
Moore, Breeze off the Isle of Wight, 5357. F. 
Morgan, The Mid-day Rest, 136/. Erskine Nicol, 
The Bachelor, 1312. Briton Riviere, Tick-Tack, 
1151. Dendy Sadler, A Game of Chess, 147/. 
Marcus Stone, The Post-bag, 2107. Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, Venus and Mars, 3367. 

The same firm sold on the 13th inst. a picture by 
F. Cotes, Portrait of Lady Mary Hay, 115/. 





Aine-Art Gossiy. 


THe authorities appear to have under- 
estimated the interest of the Watts-Sandys 
exhibition at Burlington House. Last Saturday, 
when this most attractive show closed, there 
was an almost despairing cry for more cata- 
logues, which by the afternoon were not to be 
had at any price. It is estimated that at least 
500 more copies would have found ready pur- 
chasers. By the way, the Academy might very 
reasonably follow the Guildhall precedent, and 
publish the number of paying visitors to each 
of its winter exhibitions. It is probably too 
much to expect the authorities to publish the 
number of those who pay to see the summer 
exhibition, although both of the Paris Salons 
do so. 


Aran election of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, held on Monday last, the fol- 
lowing candidates were successful : Messrs. 
H. L. Richardson, W. Dexter, G. E. Collins, 
D. M. Smith, T. H. Liddell, and W. M. 
Palin. 


YesterpDaAy was the private view at the 
Modern Gallery of water-colours of Perugia, 
studies at the Zoological Gardens, &c., and 
miniatures by Miss Katharine McCracken and 
Miss Nellie Hadden. 


Messrs. SHEPHERD BrortHers will hold the 
private view of their spring exhibition of por- 





traits and landscapes by early British masters 
on Saturday next. 


THE New York Water-Colour Club will hold 
their first exhibition in England at the Modern 
Gallery. It will consist of over one hundred 
works, contributed by about seventy members, 
and will open to the public on Monday next. 


M. Gasrizx Jutes Tuomas, the French 
sculptor, who died last week, was born in Paris 
on September 10th, 1824, and studied under 
Dumont. In 1848 he carried off the Grand 
Prix de Rome for his figure called ‘ Philoctéte 
partant pour le Siége de Troie.’ Thomas 
remained in Italy for six years, and again came 
before the public in 1855 with his statue of ‘ Le 
Général Marceau,’ now at the Louvre, where, 
by the way, may be found a number of his 
works—e.g., ‘L’Industrie,’ 1857; ‘ Orphée,’ 
1857; ‘Athléte,’ 1858; ‘La Force,’ 1867; 
‘ L’Astronomie,’ 1877 ; and ‘La France,’ 1885. 
He is also well represented in other public 
museums and churches in France. One of his 
most popular exhibits, ‘Soldat Spartiate rap- 
porté & sa Mére,’ 1857, is at Nantes; his 
* Virgile,’ 1861, and ‘ L’Adolescence,’ a bronze 
statue exhibited at the Salon of 1903, are in the 
Luxembourg ; his statue of Mlle. Mars, 1865, is 
at the Comédie Frangaise, and ‘ Le Drame et la 
Musique’ at the Opéra. M. Thomas was a 
man of extraordinary energy, and the total 
output of his long life was enormous. He was 
devoted to the classical school of his youth, and 
had little sympathy with modern originality. 


THE death of M. Thomas creates a third 
vacancy at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, to 
which he was elected on December 29th, 1875, 
in succession to Barye. The other two vacant 
chairs are those of Barrias and Guillaume. 
There are already several candidates, and there 
can be little doubt that M. Rodin will be 
elected to one of the seats. M. Denys Puech will 
almost certainly obtain another, as he came 
within an ace of winning it at a recent elec- 
tion. Since then M. Puech, whose brother is 
one of the deputies for Paris, has executed 
busts of all the Academicians not already immor- 
talized in this way, to say nothing of small 
medallions of their wives and children. Rodin 
is hardly like to allow himself to be nominated 
unless election is a foregone conclusion. 


SEVERAL other deaths of well-known artists 
are reported from Paris. M. Victorien Antoine 
Bastet, who died recently at Bolléne, at the age 
of fifty-two years, was a sculptor who studied 
first under Dumont, and then under Thomas, 
whose death is recorded above. He frequently 
exhibited at the Salon.—M. Paul Charles Gal- 
brunner, who also died recently in Paris, at the 
age of eighty-two years, was a sculptor as well 
as an engraver of medals and “ pierres fines.” 
He was a native of Paris, but his parents were 
Germans. He first exhibited at the Salon in 
1848, and obtained a Silver Medal at the Salon 
of 1900.—The death is also announced of M. 
Gustave Albert Anderson, known chiefly under 
the name of Gustave Albert, an excellent land- 
scape artist. He exhibited two of his works at 
the New Salon last year. He was a native of 
Sweden, and was thirty-eight years of age. 


AutHoucH the fate of the late M. Rodolphe 
Kann’s splendid collection of pictures (referred 
to in The Atheneum on February 18th) is not 
at the time of writing made public, it is, at all 
events, known that he has bequeathed to the 
Louvre a very fine portrait of a man by Thomas 
de Keyser. This is an especially welcome gift, 
as the Louvre possesses no good work by this 
excellent Dutch artist, and only one attributed 
to him. The portrait which M. Kann has 
bequeathed to the Louvre was acquired by him 
at the Secrétan sale in 1889, the pendant 
picture, a portrait of a young woman, being 
secured at the same sale for the Berlin 
Museum. 
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Tne Librairie Armand Colin announces a new 
and exhaustive ‘Histoire de |’Art depuis les 
Premiers Temps Chrétiens jusqu’’ nos Jours,’ 
under the general editorship of M. André 
Michel, whose competence and skill are well 
known to readers of The Atheneum. The new 
history is the work of some of the most com- 
petent French writers on art, and will appear 
in fortnightly parts at 1fr. 50c. each. hen 
complete it will form eight volumes, each 
of which will contain about five hundred en- 
gravings in the text and twelve separate plates. 
The price of each volume will be 15fr. 


Inscriptions discovered by the Danish 
archeologists in the Acropolis of Lindos are 
said to throw a new light on the date of the 
Laocoén group, and suggest that it was pro- 
duced in the Augustan age. 


An interesting exhibition of Italo-Byzantine 
art will be held in the course of this month at 
Grottaferrata, in commemoration of the 900th 
anniversary of the founding of the abbey. It 
wil! present an unprecedented opportunity for 
lovers of art, as Italy is very rich in beautiful 
specimens of Byzantine art, and exhibits of 
paintings, goldsmiths’ work, carved works, &c., 
are promised from the Vatican and elsewhere. 


Tue meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on Monday night was one of more 
than usual interest, for reports were pre- 
sented on the excavations of the Roman station 
of Barhill, on the Antonine Wall, near Glas- 
gow, by Mr. George Macdonald and Mr. 
Thomas Ross, architect ; also a report on the 
excavation of the forts of Ardifuar, Duntroon, 
and Dunadd, Argyllshire, by Dr. Ohristison and 
the Hon. J. Abercromby. The excavations at 
Barhill have resulted in such varied and 
numerous finds of Roman occupation as to give 
them a unique place in the digging in North 
Britain. Barhill was excavated under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Park, factor to Mr, Whitelaw, 
of Gartshore, who defrayed the cost. The work 
was begun in November, 1902, and is not yet 
completed. As the result of a suggestion 
by Mr. Haverfield, search was made within 
the square of the camp of 399 ft. by 393 ft., of 
the second century, for an earlier camp, which 
was found. It is believed to be one of the forts 
of Agricola. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 
QueEEn’s Hati.— Eighth Symphony Concert. 


Berrioz, Liszt, and Strauss are the chief 
figures in the history of so-called pro- 
gramme music since Beethoven, and in dis- 
cussing the works of Liszt the debt he owed 
to Berlioz must never be forgotten. The 
‘ Symphonie Fantastique,’ produced in 1830, 
was the first bold step in a direction 
dangerous in that the real is apt to gain 
ascendency over the ideal. In Liszt’s 
‘Faust’ Symphony, revived last Saturday 
afternoon by Mr. Henry J. Wood at the 
Queen’s Hall, the music is of the mood- 
or character- painting genre. Thus it is 
subjective, and in view of the matter 
which it seeks to illustrate, of a certain 
nobility. 

Berlioz in his symphony had moments of 
inspiration, as in the slow movement; so 
also had Liszt, and his slow ‘Gretchen’ 
movement, too, is one of his strongest, yet 
neither work, however interesting, offers 
convincing proof that programme music has 
really progressed since Beethoven. Strauss, 
in his ‘Tod und Verklirung,’ produced a 





work which, as abstract music, needed no 
programme, but in his later works he seems 
to have read Beethoven’s wise canon, 
‘‘Mehr Empfindung als Malerei,” in can- 
crizans fashion. Strauss as yet must, how- 
ever, be sub judice, for his artistic career is 
not completed; he may modify, or even 
alter, his present views with regard to the 
function and limits of his art. 

Liszt’s ‘Faust’ we regard as the best 
specimen of post-Beethoven programme 
music. The attempt to give tone-pictures 
of Faust, Gretchen, and Mephistopheles 
was a bold one. In the first movement the 
eomposer followed his own dictum that 
exclusively musical considerations are sub- 
ordinate to the action of the given subject, 
and accordingly manner attracts more than 
the actual matter. Again, there is often mere 
repetition instead of real development. The 
Finale is very clever, though the chorus 
‘Mysticus’ at the close is not really impres- 
sive. The middle slow movement is the 
most satisfactory section of the work, for 
here the tender music speaks for itself. The 
‘Faust’ Symphony was written over half a 
century ago, and even though it may not 
now satisfy — for that the influence of 
Wagner is too strong—much of the music 
still appeals to musicians by reason of 
its emotional character. The rendering 
of the difficult work last Saturday was 
excellent, and Mr. Wood may be thanked 
most heartily for reviving it. The tech- 
nical skill and extravagances of Strauss’s 
later works may create astonishment; but 
the ‘ Faust’ of Liezt seems to us to contain, 
if less artifice, more genuine art. 


QvueEEN’s Hatu.—First Philharmonic Concert. 


Tue programme of the first Philharmonic 
Concert of the ninety-third season at Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening included one 
novelty, viz., a ‘Canadian Rhapsody,’ by 
Sir A. O. Mackenzie. As implied by the 
title, it is based on popular Canadian 
melodies. They are pleasing, and have been 
treated with skill, and at the same time 
lightness, by the composer. The attractive 
work — consisting of a brisk Allegro, an 
expressive slow movement, and a vivacious 
Finale—is of very moderate length. Sir A.C. 
Mackenzie conducted, and his work was 
cordially received. Signor Busoni, the 
pianist of the evening, played Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in ry admirably; but his masterly 
rendering of Liszt’s clever, though some- 
what eccentric, ‘ Todtentanz,’ with orchestral 
accompaniment, created special excitement. 
Dr. Cowen conducted ably, and the hearty 
applause after a refined performance of a 
Haydn Symphony showed that taste for 
pure, simple music is not extinct. 








Busical Gossiy, 


Tue first of a series of concerts for children 
was given at the Steinway Hall by the Chaplin 
Trio and the Misses Nellie and Ruby Holland 
on Monday afternoon. Short pieces for 
piano, violin, or ’cello are to be heard at 
recitals which children could enjoy; as a 
rule, however, concert programmes are too 
long, and consist of music too elaborate for 
youthful minds. There are children of 
various ages, and to suit all is certainly 
not easy. The programme on Monday 





began with simple pieces, instrumental 
and vocal, passing on to music of a 
higher standard of difficulty. The scheme 
is an excellent one, and judging from the 
large audience, consisting mainly of young 
people, it will prove successful. Before each 
number of the programme Miss A. E. Keeton 
made a few appropriate remarks as to the 
form and character of the music. 


THE programme of the Patron’s Fund 
Orchestral Concert at the Royal College of 
Music included five new compositions. Mr, 
W. H. Bell’s Serenade, ‘Epithalamion,’ is 
natural, healthy, also clever; in previous 
works his effort to avoid the beaten track was 
too obvious. The other numbers consisted of 
an excellent Fantasia, for violin and orchestra, 
by Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, on Manx melodies; 
a bright, vigorous Suite in A by Mr. H. Balfour 
Gardiner, popular in character, yet without a 
trace of commonness ; some refined settings of 
Heine poems by Mr. G. Molyneux Palmer; 
and a clever though not altogether satisfactory 
concert piece for organ and orchestra by Mr, 
Benjamin J. Dale. 


At the Subscription Concert last Monday at 
the Molian Hall, Dr. Lierhammer sang two 
very fine songs by Mr. Granville Bantock: 
‘The Unutterable,’ solemn and dignified, from 
his ‘Songs of Egypt,’ and ‘In the Village,’ 
with dainty melody and an accompaniment 
in which Indian local colour is laid on with 
skilful hand. ‘ Die Ablésung,’ by Mr. Alexis 
Hollander, also proved impressive, with its 
effective combination of the ideal and the real. 
Dr. Lierhammer sang these and other songs 
with artistic skill and feeling. 

A sPECIAL feature of the violin recital given 
by Miss Maud MacCarthy at the Bechstein 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon was the excel- 
lent performance of Bach’s Concerto for two 
violins in A minor, in which Sefior Arbos, the 
young artist’s former teacher, took part. The 
quick movements were rendered with all 
breadth and vigour, and the slow movement 
with beauty of tone and rare refinement. 

Dr. D172 is about to deliver three lectures 
at Vienna ‘On European Music Drama up to 
Handel,’ with illustrations from operas of the 
most eminent masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries — Monteverde, Cavalli, 
Scarlatti, Lully, &c., and also Handel. This is 
one of many signs that interest in music, both 
instrumental and vocal, before Handel and 
Bach is on the increase. 

Dr. WAtyorp Davies’s ‘Everyman’ will 
be performed for the second time in London 
at the second Bach Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
April 12th, under the composer’s direction ; 
also Bach’s fine church cantata ‘O Ewiges 
Feuer.’ 

Last year, in reviewing M. Jules Tiersot’s 
interesting book, ‘ Hector Berlioz et la Société 
de son Temps,’ we took exception to the author’s 
statement that when Wagner, in a letter to 
Liszt (1852), spoke unfavourably of Berlioz’s 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ he had not had any 
opportunity either of seeing or even reading 
the work. M. Tiersot, in his * Berlioziana’ 
in Le Ménestrel of March 12th, returns to the 
charge, and adheres to his statement ‘‘ de la 
facon la plus formelle.’’ We, however, cannot 
but think that Wagner, arriving in Paris not 
long after the production of the opera, and 
during his long stay in Paris frequently 
meeting Berlioz, most probably had the score 
shown to him by the composer. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WHBE. 


. Concert Club, 3.90, Bechstein Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sanday League, 7, Queen's Hall. ‘ 
. Madame Blanche Marchesi and Mr. Boris Hambourg’s Recital, 
3.15, 8t. George's Hall. 
Subscription Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
. Signor Antonietti’s Violin Reeital, 3, Solian Hall. P 
.— Mr. Arthur Friedheim’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. George’® 


all. 
— London Trio, 8.30, Zolian Hall. , 
— Mr. Charles Williams's Orchestral Concert, 8.45, Queen’s Hall. 
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Weo, Madame Frickenhaus's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. C. Clarke's Vocal Recital, 3, Lolian Hall. 
— Miss Dora Bright's Orchestral Concert, 8.45, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuvas. Miss Kathleen Pariow's Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Broadwood Concert, 8 30, Zolian Hall. 
Bar. Symphony Concert, 3, Queen's Hall 
- Mr. Piunket Greene's Vocal Recital, 3. Bechstein Hall. 
— Orchestral Society Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


— > 


THE WEEK. 


Srranp.— Off the Rank: a Farce in Three 
Acts. By Lawrence Sterner. 


Mvcu has been said about the influence 
of Lent upon theatrical entertainments. In 
the present case that influence has been 
wholly stimulating, and the close of 
the last week and the beginning of the 
present have witnessed an outburst of 
novelty. Very little of this is of home 
growth, and none of it speaks much for the 
invention or the resourcefulness of our 
dramatists. ‘Off the Rank,’ the only piece 
of English genesis, is a three-act farce, 
originally produced in June last at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Douglas, on which Mr. 
Willie Edouin has laid hands, transferring 
it to the Strand, and exhibiting in it his 
quaint and comic individuality. Mr. Sterner, 
by whom it is, has been at little cost of 
imagination. Few themes can be more 
common upon the stage than the regrets and 
anxieties of men who after a debauch fail to 
grasp what iniquities they may have com- 
mitted in their moments of drunkenness. 
This old theme is treated once more, and 
proves in the hands of Mr. Edouin infinitely 
diverting. To the talent of the actor, and 
nowise to that of the dramatist, is attribut- 
able the amusement that is caused. The 
farce is virtually a one-part play, and 
might, with no strong abuse of language, 
be called a monologue. As such it errs 
principally in excess of length. No actor, 
whatever his talent and how great soever 
the concession allowed him in regard to 
change of costume, can keep an audience 
amused for too long a period. The course 
of laughter which Mr. Edouin begets is 
accordingly checked at times by a yawn. 





Haymarket.— Everybody's Secret: a Comedy 
in Three Acts. Adapted from ‘ Le Secret 
de Polichinelle’ of Pierre Wolff by R. 
Marshall and L. N. Parker. 


Very far from a good specimen of 
adaptation is ‘ Everybody’s Secret,’ which 
now holds possession of the Haymarket. 
An initial difficulty which they have been 
unable to surmount fronted Capt. Marshall 
and Mr. Parker. In order to get rid of or 
evade it they have greatly altered the piece, 
which, except in the second act, shows com- 
paratively few traces of the original. The 
result of their efforts has been to render 
goody-goody what at the outset erred in 
respect of over - sentimentality. In ‘Le 
Secret de Polichinelle’ a father and mother, 
a charming couple, having arranged a suit- 
able match for their only son, discover that 
he lives with a mistress by whom he hasa son, 
and from whom he declines to part. In face 
of this resolution each assumes an attitude 
of the utmost sternness. Each, however, 
unknown to the other, visits the bachelor 
establishment, and is conquered by the 
gentleness and refinement of the mis- 





tress and the winning ways of the 
child. In the end they are both recon- 
ciled to an arrangement which is duly 
sanctioned by law, and the mystery 
of these stolen visits is the ‘secret de 
Polichinelle.” But when, as in the Hay- 
market piece, for an illicit relation is 
substituted a secret marriage, the raison 
@étre of the piece disappears. It is true 
that the heroine of ‘ Everybody’s Secret’ is 
a florist, and that she has allowed her mar- 
riage to be deferred until the birth, imme- 
diately to be expected, of a child renders 
the nuptials imperative. There is, how- 
ever, no reason for delay in the parental 
recognition of the union, even though the 
father is the recipient of a colonial baronetcy 
and the mother third in descent from an 
Irish peer. Acted as it is by Mr. Oyril 
Maude, Miss Carlotta Addison, Mr. Edmund 
Maurice, and Miss Jessie Bateman, the 
English piece retains a measure of the ten- 
derness of the original. But its pathos is 
cloying, and its story, for the reason we 
have stated, unconvincing. We prefer Capt. 
Marshall on his own ground, and the facile 
pen of Mr. Parker fails to reconcile us to 
the alterations he has effected. 





Kine’s Hatt, Covent Garpen.—Perform- 
ances of the Incorporated Stage Society: The 
Three Daughters of M. Dupont: a Comedy 
in Four Acts. Adapted from Brieux by 
St. John Hankin. 


Tue latest experiment of the Incorporated 
Stage Society consists in the presentation in 
an English rendering of ‘Les Trois Filles 
de M. Dupont’ of M. Eugéne Brieux, first 
produced on November 8th, 1897, at the 
Gymnase. As much unsuited to its original 
home as to an average English public is 
this work, a grave and, as we believe, soli- 
tary contribution of its author to the comédie 
rosse. Though aimed directly at the insti- 
tution of marriage as it is understood in 
France, and at the greed and dishonesty of 
the bourgeoisie, the work, the title of which 
promises an entertainment of a widely dif- 
ferent nature, is, in fact, a satire on humanity 
in general. As it is not likely to be seen 
again in London, in which, indeed, it ought 
scarcely to have been presented, there is no 
temptation to deal with the story. It is 
devoid of humour and of literary style, but 
is crude enough for a parade of Collé, in- 
vented for the delectation of the Regent 
Orleans; it has much acute and savage 
observation ; it has a scene in the third act 
of remarkable power, and one in the fourth 
of funereal sadness. Several parts were well 
played, and that of the heroine, the youngest 
of Dupont’s three daughters, furnished 
Miss Ethel Irving with a brilliant oppor- 
tunity on which she seized. Except for 
a conventional and superfluous fall, her 
performance was a triumph. 








SHAKSPEAREANA. 


Durtince the last few years no class of books has 
been more in demand thanthose which fall within 
the designation of Shakspeareana. There arein 
America at least two or three collectors who are 
making almost frantic attempts to get ahead of 
one another in purchasing books which have any 
sort of bearing on the life and times of the great 
dramatist. No expense is spared by either of 





these enterprising collectors, and their yearly 
account with the cable companies must reach a 
very considerable sum—more, indeed, than many 
wealthy Englishmen spend on books alone. It 
would be interesting to know which of these 
collectors has been successful in obtaining the 
recently discovered unique copy of the first 
edition of ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and if it is true 
that he has had to pay something like 4,000I. 
for the privilege of possessing the play. He 
has, at all events, the certain knowledge that he 
has out-distanced his rivals, and to a collector 
that reflection means a very great deal: it is 
the crowning point of a collector's career. 

A very large number of the Shakspeareana 
have only a remote connexion with Shakspeare 
or his times. There are, on the other hand, very 
many books which, without any undue strain 
on the imagination, fall within this category. It 
would be difficult to compile a complete biblio- 
graphy of Shakspeare ; but within the last few 
years some of the second-hand booksellers of 
London and elsewhere have made some important 
contributions to such a work, and none has been 
more enterprising than Mr. W. M. Voynich, 
whose new catalogue enumerates over sixty such 
books. These, with those described in previous 
catalogues—nearly every one of which has been, 
I believe, sold—would alone constitute a for- 
midable bibliography, whilst the bibliographical 
notes appended to each entry would render 
any further research unnecessary on the part 
of one who undertook a new biblio- 
graphy of Shakspeare. Mr. Voynich’s annota- 
tions are made with such obvious care that 
their accuracy almost goes without saying. 
He has discovered so many books of a 
distinctly interesting Shakspearean character 
that one can only wonder whether there yet 
remain any others to be found. The new 
catalogue contains many rarities which are of 
great bibliographical interest, quite apart from 
any real or supposed connexion with Shak- 
speare. There are, for instance, not only a 
copy of the first Cicero printed in Spain—it is 
from the first Alcala press, 1520, and was appa- 
rently unknown to Brunet, Salva, and others— 
but three early English editions of the ‘ Three 
Bookes of Duties,’ translated by N. Grimald: 
the two Tottell editions of 1558 and 1583, and 
the excessively rare one from Thomas Este’s 
press, circa 1600. There are two works by Dr. 
John Dee, from whom Shakspeare is said to 
have taken his character of Prospero; one of 
these, ‘Monas Hieroglyphica,’ 1564, was ap- 
parently at one time in the British Museum, 
the stamp of which it bears, and was probably 
sold as a duplicate. Neither is in the Birming- 
ham Shakspeare Memorial Library. There is 
also a very large copy of the ‘Gesta Roman- 
orum,’ 1493 (a collection of tales and romances 
to which Shakspeare was greatly indebted), from 
the Strassburg press of the printer of the 
1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg; this work is 
dealt with very fully by Douce in his ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare,’ and by Warton (not 
‘© Walton,” as Mr. Voynich has it) in the ‘History 
of English Poetry.’ 

One would hardly have associated an early 
eighteenth-century Newcastle magazine with 
Shakspeare, and yet The Newcastle General 
Magazine, 1748-53, contains several articles in 
connexion with the dramatist ; it was doubtless 
one of the crowd of magazines which the 
success of Cave’s Gentleman's Magazine called 
into existence, although, curiously enough, The 
Gentleman's has not yet attained to the distinc- 
tion of being included in any bookseller’s 
‘*Shakspeareana,” in spite of the fact that in 
its first fifty-six volumes there are ninety-nine 
essays on him and his works! Of Shakspeare 
proper there are only two plays mentioned in 
Mr. Voynich’s new catalogue: a copy of the 
third quarto edition of ‘Julius Cesar,’ 1691, 
and one of the last quarto edition of ‘ King 
Henry IV., Part I,’ 1700, or the first with 
Betterton’s alterations. 
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There are many other very interesting 
Shakspeareana here described at length, a 
few of which, however, seem to be out of 

lace. For instance, the fact that Sir William 

emple ‘speaks in two places about Shak- 
speare” in his ‘Miscellanea,’ 1701 (a scarce 
edition, by the way), hardly justifies the book 
being ranged among the ‘‘ Shakspeareana ”; the 
same may be said of Edward Young’s ‘ Love of 
Fame,’ 1728, and also of Obadiah Walker’s 
*Of Education, especially for Young Gentle- 
men,’ 1673, of which there is no copy of this 
first edition in the British Museum, These 
little idiosyncrasies, however, do not detract 
from the value and interest of the catalogue. 

The Shakspeareana in Messrs. J. & J. 
Leighton’s admirable ‘Catalogue of Books, 
Manuscripts, &c.’ (Part VII.), extend to 160 
numbers, and comprisetwenty-nine very welcome 
facsimiles of title and other pages. The collec- 
tion as a whole is of very high literary and biblio- 
graphical interest. Of the four folio editions 
of Shakspeare here offered, by far the most im- 
portant is that of the second issue, 1632, with 
the excessively rare ‘‘ Richard Hawkins” title ; 
this is the copy which was at Sotheby’s in 
December, 1903, and the price asked, 350/., is 
surprisingly low, since the only other example 
with this title sold at auction in recent years 
produced 8501. Messrs. Leighton’s copy is 
inscribed ‘‘ Charles Wylde, 1662, cost 24s.,” on 
the verso of the leaf with Ben Jonson’s verses. 
The two copies of the Fourth Folio, 1685, have 
totally distinct title-pages, and these differences 
are well set out in the two entries. 

The Shakspeareana proper range from 
Brandt’s ‘Stultifera Navis......The Ship of 
Fooles,’ 1570, to a ‘ Play Bill of an Amateur 
Performance in aid of the Fund for the Endow- 
ment of a Perpetual Curatorship of Shake- 
speare’s House,’ 1848, in which Dickens was the 
moving spirit. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Messrs. Leighton put a wide interpretation 
on the word ‘‘Shakspeareana.” Dugdale’s 
‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ 1656, is im- 
portant in this way, since nearly ten pages 
are devoted to Stratford-on-Avon ; the epi- 
taphs of Shakspeare and his connexions are here 
transcribed and the monument engraved. The 
two copies of Erasmus, ‘ The Praise of Folie,’ 
issued by T. Berthelet in 1549, show some 
curious if small variations, which prove, what 
is not generally known, that there were two 
issues of the same date and by the same 
printer. The book is included in Capell’s 
*Shakspeareana’; there are two copies in the 
British Museum, but the catalogue does not 
indicate whether they are of the different issues 
or of the same. There are three editions of 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s ‘Image of Governance,’ 
1540-1, 1549, and 1556; and the Towneley 
copy of Gascoigne’s ‘Whole Woorkes,’ 1587, 
including the ‘ Comedie called Supposes,’ part of 
the plot and of the phraseology of which Shak- 
speare transferred into ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ Perhaps the most interesting number 
of all is the first complete edition of Chap- 
man’s version of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
printed for N. Butter, 1613-16, which, apart 
from its Shakspearean interest, formerly belonged 
to Charles II., with his cipher (interlaced C’s 
surmounted by a crown between two m 
branches); it offers certain bibliographical 
points which suggest that it may be a unique 
copy, specially made up for the royal library. 
The copy of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Workes,’ 1640, also 
belonged to Charles IT. 

There is an unusually fine copy of the very 
rare Copland edition (1553) of Raoul le Fevre’s 
*The Recuile of the Histories of Troie,’ so well 
known by name from the fact that it was trans- 
lated by Caxton, and first printed by him circa 
1474 ; the 1617 edition is the only‘one in the 
Capell collection, and Messrs. Leighton’s is the 
an one which has a red in the market for 
years. Both the ‘Mirrour for Magistrates,’ 


1616 (the only complete edition), and Mon- 








taigne’s ‘ Essayes,’ 1613, are undeniably Shak- 
speareana, and traces of the former may be 
noticed in several of Shakspeare’s plays. The 
works of Bacon, Spenser, and Drayton are also 
to be found here ; and, on the whole, it will be 
admitted that Messrs. Leighton have contrived 
to offer their customers a very varied and in- 
teresting collection. W. Roperts. 





Dramatic Gossiy, 


‘WHEN THE Wire’s Away,’ a farce by Judge 
Parry and Mr. Frederick Mouillot, has been 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, with 
Mrs. Mouillot as the heroine. It is partly con- 
cerned with the humours and flirtations of a 
hydropathic establishment. 

‘Kine Lear’ and ‘The Comedy of Errors’ 
have been included in the Benson performances 
during the present week at the Coronet. 


‘Erne Patast-REvoivtion,’ a four-act farce 
of Herr Richard Showronnek, given on 
Monday at the Great Queen Street Theatre, 
was well played all round, and exhibited Friu- 
lein Camilla Dalberg to great advantage. 


On Monday next Herren Hans Andresen and 
Max Behrend will appear at the Royalty for 
their benefit in ‘ Zwei Wappen,’ a farcical 
comedy by Blumenthal and Kadelburg, and a 
one-act piece called’‘ Abu Said.’ This will be 
the farewell performance of Herr Behrend, 
who has accepted the directorship of the 
Municipal Theatre in Mayence. 

Arter the conclusion of her engagement with 
Mr. Charles Frohman, Miss Lena Ashwell will 
be associated with Mr. William Greet in the 
management of a West-End theatre, at which 
she proposes to open in a new play by Mr. 
C. M. 8S. McLellan, holding in reserve Mr. 
Michael Morton’s adaptation of ‘ Les Oiseaux de 
Passage’ of M. Maurice Donnay. 

NEGOTIATIONS are pending between Mr. 
Forbes Robertson and Mr. Frederick Harrison 
for the occupation by the former of the Hay- 
market when the partnership of Messrs. Harri- 
son and Maude is finally dissolved. 

On Monday ‘ Mr. Hopkinson’ was transferred, 
with its original cast, from the Avenue to 
Wyndham’s Theatre, where it seems likely to 
outlast the season. 

‘A Man’s SHapow’ will be revived by Mr. 
Tree at His Majesty’s on Saturday next. Mr. 
Tree is also negotiating with Mr. Alexander for 
‘ Les Affaires sont les Affaires,’ in an adaptation 
of which by Mr. Sydney Grundy he hopes to 
appear with his daughter. 

Miss Tita Branp has taken the Shaftesbury, 
at which house she will appear on April 10th 
as Desdemona to the Othello of Mr. Hubert 
Carter. ‘Renaissance,’ a translation from the 
German, is on her list of plays to be produced. 

Axsovt the third week in June the appearance 
of Madame Bernhardt may be expected at the 
Coronet Theatre. 


‘Tue Dryap,’ by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, has been produced for copyright 
purposes at the Theatre Royal, Margate. 

‘THe Propicat Son’ of Mr. Hall Caine will 
be seen at Drury Lane in September. 

DEPARTING from its traditions, the Ambigu 
Comique has produced ‘ La Belle Marseillaise,’ 
a play of M. Pierre Berton in four acta and five 
taltnnn, dealing with plots to assassinate Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who is one of the characters. 

GaBRIEL D’ANNUNZIO, a son of the Italian 
dramatist, will make his first appearance as an 
actor at Leghorn in a new tragedy of his father. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—P. W.S.—C, EB. M.—W. A. J. A.— 
A. C. M. & Co.—received. 

L. C.—Next week. 

A. W. P.—Too late. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S- 


NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NOW READY, COMPLETE. 


In 5 vols. 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 
3ls. 6d, net each, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY 
OF PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged under 
the supervision of 


G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. 


With 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravures, 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


In this Edition upwards of 1,400 New Biographies 
have been added, and nearly 6,000 Corrections 
made in other Articles. In addition, some 250 
Lives have been partly rewritten. 

“No one interested in the Fine Arts can afford 
to be without this comprehensive and indispensable 
dictionary.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Will no doubt take rank among the standard 
publications of the twentieth century.”—Studio, 

“The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on 
the editor and publishers. The book, long since 
recognized as a classic, will be more than ever 
indispensable.”— Magazine of Art. 





NOW READY, COMPLETE. 
A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A. F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With LORD 
BRAYBROOKB’S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. post 8yo, 
5s. net each. 

*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the 
Diary, and the Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume 
edition, the volume entitled ‘Pepysiana’ only being 
omitted. 

‘* Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, 
both in the completeness of his matter and his annotations, 
and there is little doubt that this new classic edition of a 
classic will be a great success.”— Atheneum, 





Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net each ; or in limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


BROWNING. By Sir Frank T. 


MARZIALS, C.B. 
DICKENS. By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
JOHNSON. By John Dennis. 


[Miniature Series of Great Writers. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 


Motteux’s Translation, Revised. With Lockhart’s Life 
and Notes. 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Edited and 
——' by —— SAMPSON. Vol. IV. Containing 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK and 


OMNIANA. Arranged and Edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY of the IN- 


TELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS 


AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus Aurelius by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Others to follow, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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“FROM DUCKWORTH & CO’S List. 





THE NOVEL OF THE DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW BOOK BY 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE VI 


ELINOR GLYN, 
SITS OF ELIZABETH.’ 


“SHE IS AT THIS MOMENT OUR LEADING NOVELIST OF MODERN MANNERS.”—Spnere, 


THE VICISSITUDES 
OF 
EVANGELINE. 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 





“The author, an impressionist artist of remarkable 
ability, gives us distinct characters in dexterous touches, 
with capital scenes from the comedy of life. Very 
charming.” —WorLD. 

* Mrs. Elinor Glyn set all society laughing. The 
clever, satiric pages will find thousands of readers. 
We have all the portrait painting, cynicism, and 
humour that we expect, sprinkled through the pages.” 

Datty Express. 








BOOKS AND THINGS. | 


A Volume of Essays. By G.S. STREET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Most delightful reading. Full of the kindly cynicism and whimsical 
philosophy one has grown to expect from Mr. Street’s diamond-pointed pen.” 


World. 
GOSSIP. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘In Piccadilly,’ ‘ Life’s Questionings,’ &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

= Very characteristic of the author’s undoubted talent.” —Speaker. 

‘Full of ‘brains’ and of skilful work.”—T7o-Day. 


‘*A MAGNIFICENT BOOK,” SAYS THE WORLD OF 


PROGRESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Rich in observation. Briefly, he is in this volume a master of the 
sublime, the showy, the pathetic, the picturesque.”— World, 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘Green Mansions.’ SECOND IMPRESSION | 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

“This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm. A more romantic | 
recital of adventure it would be difficult to imagine Has no competitors, 
and need fear no rivals.”—Spectator. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY McLAREN, Author of ‘ From a Davos Balcony.’ Crown 8vo, 68 


[Shortly. 
THE DISCIPLES WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.’ Crown | 
8vo, 68. [Shortly. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘THE ROADMENDER.’ UNIFORM | 
WITH ‘THE ROADMENDER.’ Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just out. 
VELAZQUEZ. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of ‘Rembrandt.’ 
Cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 














With 45 Illustrations. 
(In the ‘‘ Popular Library of Art.”) 
[ Immediately. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you all the Volumes issued in 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 


| 
| 


| 


REMBRANDT. WATTS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
DURER. LEONARDO. FRED. WALKER. | 
ROSSETTI. MILLET. BOTTICELLI. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


| By WILLIAM EVERETT. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


| Prof. CH. RICHET. Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


| By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 45 Illustrations, 


| By G. F. HILL. 74 Illustrations. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, Author of ‘The Great French Painters,’ ‘ French 
Impressionists.’ With 40 Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 
4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The most complete and authoritative account. 
advantage of being an intimate friend 
excellence.” — Daily Chronicle, 

‘“*M. Rodin is now on one of his visits to London, and the public interest 
in the Michael Angelo of our time is more than ordinarily acute. We could 
have no better guide than M, Mauclair giving us this illuminating study of 
a genius.”— Daily News. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


M. Mauclair has the 
Many photographs of unusual 





[Shertly. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. 


[Zmmediately. 


A study of the language and poetry of Italy, accompanied by a series of 
verse translations, 


CRITICAL STUDIES AND FRAGMENTS. 


| By the late 8, ARTHUR STRONG. With Memoir by LORD BALCARRES.. 
| Royal 8vo, with 22 Illustrations, 16s. net. 


[Zn the press. 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


| By Dr, JOSEPH MAXWELL. With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and 
[Zn the press. 
This book is a most important contribution to the scientific and methodical 


study of the phenomena variously knorwn as “ spiritistic,” “ occult,” or, to use the 
| term now suggested by M. Richet, “ metapsychical.” 





ALBERT DURER. 


By T, STURGE MOORE. With 4 Copperplates and 50 Half-Tone Engravings. 


Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
VERROCCHIO. 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 48 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIZVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350. 


y W.R. LETHABY. With 60 Plates a many Original Drawings by the- 
hethor. Post 8vo, 88. 6d, net. 


GIOTTO. 


Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
[This month, 


PISANELLO. 


Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [Neat month. 





3, HENRIETTA STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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“ LEARNED, CHattry, Userun.”—Athenceum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 








__ Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





** Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


' GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


AMERICANA. 


President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mra. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—Awerica v. 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 


South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of | 


American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tennyson—Harrison Ainsworth—“ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘Anatomy’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M.P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘‘ Parliament Joan’’—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage—Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cesar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—C":ristian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—“ Breeches,” ‘ Treacle,” “ Vinegar,” and 
‘‘ Wicked” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple Tree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Cutting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufri¢re— Bluebeard, the 
-Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 


| 








Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—“ Bar sinister ”— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England's 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Atheneum—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 


Short a v. Italian a—A or an before h sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— ‘Alright’? for ‘All right” 
—Erroneous use of ‘‘ Aud which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of ‘‘ Arrived””—Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 


South Africa, ‘‘grave of great reputations” — ‘ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘‘A far cry to Loch Awe”-- 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with mo”’—“ All roads lead to Rome” 
—‘ Babies in the eyes’ — ‘‘Save one’s bacon” — “ Beff 
week ’—‘‘ Be the day weary ””—“ Beatific vision ’’—“' Better 
to have loved and lost ’—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep 
sea’’—“‘ Blood is thicker than water”—‘‘ Box Harry ’”’— 
‘* Bristol look ”—‘‘ Broaching the Admiral.’ 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Achill Island, its History — ‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amen Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 
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TWELFTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RB.AS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s semana Fetter Lane, E.C, 











SECOND EDITION, na 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, Arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 
By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Rochester, 


Author of ‘Celestial Motions,’ ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for 
the Young,’ &c. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster Row. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 





Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s wieitiaitate E.C. 








CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 
NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c, 


Price 43d., free by post, of 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Notes and Querics Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 


NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as 
it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a List of their Contributions, The number of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the 
price of the volume at any time. The number 
printed is 


distributed. 


limited, and the type has been 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, F.C. 





N4TIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
Accumulated Fund over +» £6,000,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... ++» 212,400,000 


PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of 2761,602 was 
apportioned amongst the members, being considerably more 
than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during tho 
previous five years. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANOB 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 
tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FBVBR, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &e.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4 800.000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INNS FORD'S MAGNESIA, 
6 best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the BIOMACH. HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, a 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest soo tor Delicate paanerantions, 
8" and Infan! 


DINNEFORD’ MAGNESIA. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY NEWS.—“‘ This is probably the best book 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet produced. 
....Lady Kitty is a real human being.” 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Brilliant and 
fascinating from beginning to end.” 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ‘ MARCELLA,’ ‘LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER,’ &c. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A superb book, full of colour and stimulus, | 


noble in its elevation, sweeping in its current of narrative, vibrating with all 
that the heart cares for, an achievement possible only to the resource and 
concentration of the most brilliant powers.” 


WORLD.—“ Mrs. Humphry Ward has done no finer work...... 


extraordinary feat to have made the persons in this transposed episode from | 


the human comedy so living, real, vivid.” 


ACADEMY.—“ The story is one of the best that Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
written...... Her study of the girl is acute and in every way excellent. She has 
laid bare the feminine mind with a precision that is almost scientific.” 

TIMES,—“ Mrs. Ward’s latest novel is of unfailing interest. To begin it 
is to be forced to continue it to the end She is a story-teller to the core, 
with an interest in life such as few novelists have surpassed, an outlook upon 
it which extends very far, and—what is, perhaps, her dearest possession—a 
very penetrating knowledge of and sympathy with young men.” 





READY MARCH 22. 
With 20 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8yo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The STORY of an INDIAN UPLAND. By 


F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.8. I.C.S. With an Introduction by the 
Hon. H. H. RISLEY, C.S8.I. C.I.E., Home Secretary to the Government 
of India. 

*,* This book attempts to strike the happy mean between the Blue-book and the novel, 
iving a picture of the real India which both so often disguise. It deals brightly with the 
Listory of an out-of-the-way district—a Seeing land of jungle and mystery—and gives 
a picturesque account of the many races that have peopled it from the earliest times, 

through Hindu and Mussulman supremacy down to its final subjugation by the British. 


READY MARCH 28. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRACKS of a ROLLING STONE. By the Hon. 


HENRY J. COKE, Author of ‘A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,’ 
* Creeds of the Day,’ &c. 

*,* The Hon. Henry Coke has gathered together many experiences of a varied and 
interesting career. There can hardly be another who was kissed as a child by Queen 
Adelaide, served in the Chinese War of 1840, explored the prairies when herds of buffalo 
still roamed there, and was welcomed as a guest of the Emperor Napoleon to the revelries 


of Compiégne. 
By 


SPRING in a SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 


Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of ‘The New 

Cinderella’ and ‘Old Shropshire Life.’ With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 

Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Shortly. 
*,* Grouping her facts and reflections under the heading of the months, the author 


presents the history of the ancient house and its possessors as a vivid background to the 
march of the seasons and the living interests of daily life. 


PROBLEMS in MANGUVRE TACTICS, with 


Solutions, for Officers of all Arms. By Major HOPPENSTEDT, 
Instructor at the War School, Potsdam, Translated and Adapted by 
Major J. H. V. CROWE, R.A. p.s.c., Instructor at the Royal Military 
Academy. With Maps. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Author of ‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’ ‘ Cornelius,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ The success of the story—and of its success there 
can be no doubt—is due to the writer’s knowledge of the human heart, to her imaginative 
sympathy, to her sense of the tears and laughter that lie in human things.” 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. By Powell Millington, 


Author of ‘In Cantonments,’‘In and Beyond Cantonments,’ &c. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Major Millington has accomplished a difficult task with much 
success......He has aimed at producing a light-hearted, slangy chronicle of the road. His 
jokes are nearly always good, and they are very numerous.” 

TRUTH.—* Written with a delightful lightness and brightness.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 
The TRAGEDY of the “KOROSKO.” By A. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader's attention at 


CONAN DOYLE. With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 
the start and holds it to the close. 


The GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War 


and Sport. By A. CONAN DOYLE. With a Frontispiece. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The battle picture is perfect of its kind. Altogether the 
volume is admirable.” 


JULIA. Second Impression. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A most delightful little story. The character of old Mrs. O’Kavanagh 
is vividly drawn, and most readers will envy the hero his intimate acquaintance with her. 
tii The love story is prettily given, but the real charm of the book lies in its portraiture 
and its Irish atmosphere.” 





A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [On March 22. 


*,* Miss Catherine Dodd, whose educational interests have led her to know German 
life from within, depicts with clear but sympathetic touch many scenes of life, whether in 
a German university town or further afield, as it appears to a cultivated Englishwoman 
living in close intimacy with the professional and student classes. 





THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, 
Author of ‘ Joshua Newings ; or, the Love Bacillus.’ 
Crown 8vo, 68. [In the press. 


*,* The story tells the curious adventures which befell a good young man after an 
ration whereby he exchanges a damaged eye of his own for the eye of a gay French 
arquis, and consequently sees life through a strangely sophisticated medium. 


oO 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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